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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?* 


WHEN Mr. Mallock’s book with this title appeared some 
fifteen years ago, the jocose answer that “it depends on the 
liver” had great currency in the newspapers. The answer that 
I propose to give to-day cannot be jocose. In the words of 
one of Shakespeare's prologues, “I come no more to make 
you laugh; things now that bear a weighty and a serious 
brow, sad, high, and working, full of state and woe,” must be 
my theme. In the deepest heart of all of us there is a corner 
in which the ultimate mystery of things works sadly, and I 
know not what such an Association as yours intends nor what 
you ask of those whom you invite to address you, unless it 
be to lead you from the surface-glamour of existence and for 
an hour at least to make you heedless to the buzzing and 
jigging and vibration of small interests and excitements that 
form the tissue of our ordinary consciousness. Without 
further explanation or apology, then, I ask you to join me 
in turning an attention, commonly too unwilling, to the pro- 
founder bass-note of life. Let us search the lonely depths for 
an hour together and see what answers in the last folds and 
recesses of things our question may find. 





* An Address to the Young Men’s Christian Association of Harvard University, 
May, 1895.—Afterwards read at the Philadelphia Ethical Society and at the 
Plymouth School of Applied Ethics. 
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With many men the question of life’s worth is answered 
by a temperamental optimism that makes them incapable of 
believing that anything seriously evil can exist. Our dear old 
Walt Whitman’s works are the standing text-book of this 
kind of optimism: the mere joy of living is so immense in 
Walt Whitman’s veins that it abolishes the possibility of any 
other kind of feeling. 


“ To breathe the air, how delicious! 
To speak, to walk, to seize something by the hand! ... 
To be this incredible God Iam! ... 
O amazement of things, even the least particle! 
O spirituality of things! ... 
I too carol the Sun, or at noon, or as now setting, 
I, too, throb to the brain and beauty of the earth, and of all the growths of the 
ae 
I sing the equalities, modern or old; 
I sing the endless finales of things ; 
I say Nature continues—Glory continues ; 
I praise with electric voice ; 
For I do not see one imperfection in the Universe, 
And I do not see one cause or result lamentable at last.”’ 


So Rousseau, writing of the nine years he spent at Annecy, 
with nothing but his happiness to tell : 


‘* How tell what was neither said nor done nor even thought, but tasted only 
and felt, with no object of my felicity but the emotion of felicity itself. I rose 
with the sun and I was happy; I went to walk and I was happy; I saw ‘ Maman’ 
and I was happy; I left her and I was happy. I rambled through the woods and 
over the vine-slopes, I wandered in the valleys, I read, I lounged, I worked in 
the garden, I gathered the fruits, I helped at the indoor work, and happiness 
followed me everywhere: it was in no one assignable thing; it was all within 
myself; it could not leave me for a single instant.” 


If moods like this could be made permanent and constitu- 
tions like these universal, there would never be any occasion 
for such discourses as the present one. No philosopher would 
seek to prove articulately that life is worth living, for the fact 
that it absolutely is so would vouch for itself, and the problem 
disappear in the vanishing of the question rather than in the 
coming of anything like a reply. But we are not magicians 
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to make the optimistic temperament universal; and alongside 
of the deliverances of temperamental optimism concerning 
life, those of temperamental pessimism always exist and oppose 
to them a standing refutation. In what is called circular in- 
sanity phases of melancholy succeed phases of mania, with no 
outward cause that we can discover, and often enough to one 
and the same well person life will offer incarnate radiance to- 
day and incarnate dreariness to-morrow, according to the 
fluctuations of what the older medical books used to call the 
concoction of the humors. In the words of the newspaper 
joke, “it depends on the liver.” Rousseau’s ill-balanced 
constitution undergoes a change, and behold him in his latter 
evil days a prey to melancholy and black delusions of sus- 
picion and fear. And some men seem launched upon the 
world even from their birth with souls as incapable of happi- 
ness as Walt Whitman’s soul was of gloom, and they have 
left us their messages in even more lasting verse than his— 
the exquisite Leopardi, for example, or our own contempo- 
rary, James Thomson, in that pathetic book, “ The City of 
Dreadful Night,” which I think is less well-known than it 
should be for its literary beauty, simply because men are 
afraid to quote its words—they are so gloomy and at the same 
time so sincere. In one place Thomson describes a congre- 
gation gathered to listen to a preacher in a great unillumined 
cathedral at night. The sermon is too long to quote, but it 
ends thus: 
“‘O Brothers of sad lives! they are so brief ; 
A few short years must bring us all relief: 
Can we not bear these years of laboring breath? 
But if you would not this poor life fulfil, 


Lo, you are free to end it when you will, 
Without the fear of waking after death.— 


The organ-like vibrations of his voice 
Thrilled through the vaulted aisles and died away ; 
The yearning of the tones which bade rejoice 
Was sad and tender as a requiem lay : 
Our shadowy congregation rested still 
As brooding on that ‘ End it when you will.’ 


* * * * * * 
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Our shadowy congregation rested still, 

As musing on that message we had heard 
And brooding on that ‘ End it when you will;’ 
Perchance awaiting yet some other word ; 
When keen as lightning through a muffled sky 

Sprang forth a shrill and lamentable cry :-— 


The man speaks sooth, alas! the man speaks sooth 
We have no personal life beyond the grave ; 

There is no God; Fate knows nor wrath nor ruth: 
Can I find here the comfort whith I crave? 


In all eternity I had one chance, 

One few years’ term of gracious human life: 
The splendors of the intellect’s advance, 

The sweetness of the home with babes and wife ; 


The social pleasures with their genial wit ; 
The fascination of the worlds of art; 

The glories of the worlds of nature, lit 
By large imagination’s glowing heart; 


The rapture of mere being, full of health ; 
The careless childhood and the ardent youth, 
The strenuous manhood winning various wealth, 
The reverend age serene with life’s long truth : 


All the sublime prerogatives of Man; 
The storied memories of the times of old, 
The patient tracking of the world’s great plan 
Through sequences and changes myriadfold. 


This chance was never offered me before ; 
For me the infinite past is blank and dumb: 
This chance recurreth never, nevermore ; 
Blank, blank for me the infinite To-come. 


And this sole chance was frustate from my birth, 
A mockery, a delusion ; and my breath 

Of noble human life upon this earth 
So racks me that I sigh for senseless death. 


My wine of life is poison mixed with gall, 
My noonday passes in a nightmare dream, 

I worse than lose the years which are my all: 
What can console me for the loss supreme ? 


Speak not of comfort where no comfort is, 

Speak not at all; can words make foul things fair 
Our life’s a cheat, our death a black abyss : 

Hush and be mute envisaging despair.— 
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This vehement voice came from the northern aisle 
1 Rapid and shrill to its abrupt harsh close ; 
And none gave answer for a certain while, 
For words must shrink from these most wordless woes ; 
At last the pulpit speaker simply said, 
With humid eyes and thoughtful, drooping head,— 


My Brother, my poor Brothers, it is thus ; 

This life itself holds nothing good for us, 
But it ends soon and nevermore can be ; 

And we knew nothing of it ere our birth, 

And shall know nothing when consigned to earth ; 
I ponder these thoughts and they comfort me.” 


free to end it when you will”’—these verses flow truthfully 
from poor James Thomson’s pen, and are in truth a consolation 
for all to whom, as to him, the earth is far more like a steady 
den of fear than a continual fountain of delight. That life is 
not worth living the whole army of suicides declare—an army 
whose roll-call, like the famous evening drum-beat of the 
British army, follows the sun round the world and never 
terminates. We, too, as we sit here in our comfort, must 
“ ponder these things” also, for we are of one substance with 
these suicides, and their life is the life we share. The plain- 
est intellectual integrity, nay, more, the simplest manliness 
and honor, forbid us to forget their case. 


“Tt ends soon and nevermore shall be. . . . Lo! you are 


“If suddenly,” says Mr. Ruskin, “in the midst of the enjoyments of the 
palate and lightnesses of heart of a London dinner-party the walls of the cham- 
ber were parted, and through their gap the nearest human beings who were 
famishing and in misery were borne into the midst of the company feasting and 
fancy free—if, pale from death, horrible in destitution, broken by despair, body 
by body, they were laid upon the soft carpet, one beside the chair of every guest, 
would only the crumbs of the dainties be cast to them—would only a passing 
glance, a passing thought, be vouchsafed to them? Yet the actual facts, the real 
relation of each Dives and Lazarus, are not altered by the intervention of the 
house-wall between the table and the sick-bed—by the few feet of ground (how 
few!) which are, indeed, all that separate the merriment from the misery.” 


II. 


To come immediately to the heart of my theme, then, what 
I propose is to imagine ourselves reasoning with a fellow- 
mortal who is on such terms with life that the only comfort 
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left him is to brood on the assurance “ you may end it when 
you will.” What reasons can we plead that may render such 
a brother (or sister) willing to take up the burden again? 
Ordinary Christians, reasoning with would-be suicides, have 
little to offer them beyond the usual negative “thou shalt not.” 
God alone is master of life and death, they say, and it is a 
blasphemous act to anticipate his absolving hand. But can 
we find nothing richer or more positive than this, no reflec- 
tions to urge whereby the suicide mdy actually see, and in all 
sad seriousness feel, that in spite of adverse appearances even 
for him life is worth living still? There are suicides and 
suicides—in the United States about three thousand of them 
every year—and I must frankly confess that with perhaps the 
majority of these my suggestions are impotent to deal. Where 
suicide is the result of insanity or sudden frenzied impulse, 
reflection is impotent to arrest its headway, and cases like 
these belong to the ultimate mystery of evil concerning which 
I can only offer considerations tending towards religious 
patience at the end of this hour. My task, let me say now, is 
practically narrow, and my words are to deal only with that 
metaphysical tedium vite which is peculiar to reflecting men. 
Most of you are devoted for good or evil to the reflective life. 
Many of you are students of philosophy, and have already felt 
in your own persons the scepticism and unreality that too 
much grubbing in the abstract roots of things will breed. 
This is, indeed, one of the regular fruits of the over-studious 
career. Too much questioning and too little active responsi- 
bility lead, almost as often as too much sensualism, to the 
edge of the slope at the bottom of which lie pessimism and 
the nightmare or suicidal view of life. But to the diseases 
which reflection breeds, still further reflection can oppose 
effective remedies; and it is of the melancholy and Welt- 
schmerz bred of reflection that I now proceed to speak. 

Let me say immediately that my final appeal is to nothing 
more recondite than religious faith. So far as my argument 
is to be destructive, it will consist in nothing more than the 
sweeping away of certain views that often keep the springs of 
religious faith compressed; and so far as it is to be constructive 
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it will consist in holding up to the light of day certain con- 
siderations calculated to let loose these springs in a normal, 
natural way. Pessimism is essentially a religious disease. In 
the form of it to which you are most liable it consists in 
nothing but a religious demand to which there comes no 
normal religious reply. 

Now there are two stages of recovery from this disease, two 
different levels upon which one may emerge from the mid- 
night view to the daylight view of things, and I must treat of 
them in turn. The second stage is the more complete and 
joyous, and it corresponds to the freer exercise of religious 
trust and fancy. There are, as is well known, persons who are 
naturally very free in this regard, others who are not at all so. 
There are persons, for instance, whom we find indulging to 
their heart’s content in prospects of immortality, and there 
are others who experience the greatest difficulty in making 
such a notion seem real to themselves at all. These latter 
persons are tied to their senses, restricted to their natural ex- 
perience; and many of them moreover feel a sort of intellec- 
tual loyalty to what they call hard facts which is positively 
shocked by the easy excursions into the unseen that they 
witness other people make at the bare call of sentiment. 
Minds of either class may, however, be intensely religious. 
They may equally desire atonement, harmony, reconciliation ; 
and crave acquiescence and communion with the total Soul 
of Things. But the craving, when the mind is pent in to the 
hard facts, especially as “Science” now reveals them, can 
breed pessimism quite as easily as it breeds optimism when it 
inspires religious trust and fancy to wing their way to another 
and a better world. 

This is why I call pessimism an essentially religious disease. 
The nightmare view of life has plenty of organic sources, but 
its great reflective source in these days, and at all times, has 
been the contradiction between the phenomena of Nature and 
the craving of the heart to believe that behind Nature there 
is a spirit whose expression Nature is. What philosophers 
call natural theology has been one way of appeasing this crav- 
The poetry of Nature in which our English literature 


ing. 
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is so rich has been another way. Now suppose a mind of the 
latter of our two classes, whose imagination is pent in conse- 
quently, and who takes its facts “ hard ;” suppose it, moreover, 
to feel strongly the craving for communion, and yet to realize 
how desperately difficult it is to construe the scientific order 
of Nature either theologically or poetically, and what result 
can there be but inner discord and contradiction? Now this 
inner discord (merely as discord) can be relieved in either 
of two ways. The longing to read tlre facts religiously may 
cease, and leave the bare facts by themselves. Or supple- 
mentary facts may be discovered or believed in, which permit 
the religious reading to go on. And these two ways of relief 
are the two stages of recovery, the two levels of escape from 
pessimism, to which I made allusion a moment ago, and which 
what follows will, I trust, make more clear. 


ITI. 


Starting then with Nature, we naturally tend, if we have 
the religious craving, to say with Marcus Aurelius, O Universe; 
what thou wishest I wish. Our sacred books and traditions 
tell us of one God who made heaven and earth, and looking 
on them saw that they were good. Yet, on more intimate 
acquaintance, the visible surfaces of heaven and earth refuse 
to be brought by us into any intelligible unity at all. Every 
phenomena that we would praise there exists cheek by jowl 
with some contrary phenomenon that cancels all its religious 
effect upon the mind. Beauty and hideousness, love and 
cruelty, life and death keep house together in indissoluble 
partnership; and there gradually steals over us, instead of the 
old warm notion of a man-loving Deity, that of an awful Power 
that neither hates nor loves, but rolls all things together 
meaninglessly to a common doom. This is an uncanny, a 
sinister, a nightmare view of life, and its peculiar wnhetmlichkett 
or poisonousness lies expressly in our holding two things to- 
gether which cannot possibly agree,—in our clinging on the 
one hand to the demand that there shall be a living spirit of 
the whole, and, on the other, to the belief that the course of 
nature must be such a spirit’s adequate manifestation and ex- 
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pression. It is in the contradiction between the supposed 
being of a spirit that encompasses and owns us and with which 
we ought to have some communion, and the character of such 
a spirit, as revealed by the visible world’s course, that this 
particular death-in-life paradox and this melancholy-breeding 
puzzle reside. Carlyle expresses the result in that chapter 
of his immertal Sartor Resartus entitled the Everlasting No. 
“T ended,” says poor Teufelsdréckh, “ by living in a continual 
indefinite pining fear; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive 
of I knew not what. It seemed as if all things in the Heavens 
above and the Earth beneath would hurt me; as if the Heavens 
and the Earth were but boundless Jaws of a devouring Mon- 
ster, wherein I, palpitating, lay waiting to be devoured.” 

This is the first stage of speculative melancholy. No brute 
can have this sort of melancholy, no man that is irreligious 
can become its prey. It is the sick shudder of the frustrated 
religious demand, and not the mere necessary outcome of 
animal experience. Teufelsdrockh himself could have made 
shift to face the general chaos and bedevilment of this world’s 
experiences very well were he not the victim of an originally 
unlimited trust and affection towards them. If he might meet 
them piecemeal, with no suspicion of any Whole expressing 
itself in them, shunning the bitter parts and husbanding the 
sweet ones, as the occasion served, and as (to use a vulgar 
phrase) he struck it fat or lean, he could have zigzagged fairly 
towards an easy end, and felt no obligation to make the air 
vocal with his lamentations. The mood of levity, of “I don’t 
care,” is for this world’s ills a sovereign and practical anzs- 
thetic. But no! something deep down in Teufelsdrockh and 
in the rest of us tells us that there zs a spirit in things to 
which we owe allegiance and for whose sake we must keep up 
the serious mood, and so the inner fever and discord also are 
kept up—for Nature taken on her visible surface reveals no 
such spirit, and beyond the facts of Nature we are at the 
present stage of our inquiry not supposing ourselves to look. 

Now, I do not hesitate frankly and sincerely to confess to 
you that this real and genuine discord seems to me to pro- 
claim the inevitable bankruptcy of natural religion naively and 
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simply taken. There were times when Leibnitzes with their 
heads buried in monstrous wigs could compose Theodicies, 
and when stall-fed officials of an established church could 
prove by the valves in the heart and the round ligament of the 
hip-joint the existence of a “ Moral and Intelligent Contriver 
of the World.” But those times are past, and we of the nine- 
teenth century, with our evolutionary theories and our mechan- 
ical philosophies, already know nature too impartially and too 
well to worship unreservedly any god of whose character she 
can be an adequate expression. Truly all we know of good 
and beauty proceeds from nature, but none the less so all we 
know of evil. Visible nature is all plasticity and indifference, 
a multiverse, as one might call it, and not a universe. To 
such a harlot we owe no moral allegiance; with her as a 
whole we can establish no sentimental communion; and we 
are free in our dealings with her several parts to obey or 
destroy, and to follow no law but that of prudence in coming 
to terms with such of her particular features as will help us to 
our private ends. If there be a divine spirit of the universe, 
nature, such as we know her, cannot possibly be its u/tmate 
word to man. Either there is no spirit revealed in nature, or 
else it is inadequately revealed there; and (as all the higher 
religions have assumed) what we call visible nature or this 
world must be but a veil and surface-show whose full mean- 
ing resides in a supplementary unseen or other world. 

I cannot help, therefore, accounting it on the whole a gain 
(though it may seem for certain poetic constitutions a very sad 
loss) that the naturalistic superstition, the worship of the God 
of nature simply taken as such, should have begun to loosen 
its hold upon the educated mind. In fact, if I am to express 
my personal opinion unreservedly, I should say (in spite of its 
sounding blasphemous at first to certain ears) that the initial 
step towards getting into healthy ultimate relations with the 
universe is the act of rebellion against the idea that such a 
God exists. Such rebellion essentially is that which in the 
chapter quoted a while ago Carlyle goes on to describe: 


“ Wherefore, like a coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper, and go cowering 
and trembling? Despicable biped! . . . Hast thou not a heart? Canst thou 
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not suffer whatso it be, and asa Child of Freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet 
itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come then; I will meet it 
and defy it! And as I so thought there rushed like a stream of fire over my 
whole soul ; and I shook base Fear away from me forever. . . . Thus had the 
Everlasting No pealed authoritatively through all the recesses of my being, of 
my ME; and then it was that my whole ME stood up, in native God-created 
majesty, and recorded its protest. Such a protest, the most important transaction 
in Life, may that same indignation and defiance, in a psychological point of view, 
be fitly called. The Everlasting No had said: ‘ Behold, thou art fatherless, out- 
cast, and the Universe is mine’ . . . to which my whole Me now made answer: 
‘I am not thine, but Free, and forever hate thee!’”’ ‘ From that hour,’”’ Teufels- 
drickh-Carlyle adds, “‘I began to be a Man.” 


And our friend, poor James Thomson, similarly writes: 


“‘ Who is most wretched in this dolorous place ? 
I think myself; yet I would rather be 
My miserable self than He, than He 
Who formed such creatures to His own disgrace. 
The vilest thing must be less vile than Thou 
From whom it had its being, God and Lord! 
Creator of all woe and sin! abhorred, 
Malignant and implacable! I vow 


That not for all Thy power furled and unfurled, 
For all the temples to Thy glory built, 
Would I assume the ignominious guilt 

Of having made such men in such a world.” 


We are familiar enough in this community with the spec- 
tacle of persons exulting in their emancipation from belief in 
the God of their ancestral Calvinism, him who made the gar- 
den and the serpent and pre-appointed the eternal fires of hell, 
Some of them have found humaner Gods to worship, others 
are simply converts from all theology; but both alike they 
assure us that to have got rid of the sophistication of thinking 
they could feel any reverence or duty towards that impossible 
idol gave a tremendous happiness to their souls. Now, the 
idol of a worshipful spirit of Nature also leads to sophistication ; 
and in souls that are religious and would also be scientific, the 
sophistication breeds a philosophical melancholy from which 
the first natural step of escape is the denial of the idol; and 
with the downfall of the idol, whatever lack of positive joy- 
ousness may remain, there comes also the downfall of the 
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whimpering and cowering mood. With evil simply taken as 
such, men can make short work, for their relations with it 
then are only practical. It looms up no longer so spectrally, it 
loses all its haunting and perplexing significance as soon as the 
mind attacks the instances of it singly and ceases to worry 
about their derivation from the “ one and only” Power. 

Here, then, on this stage of mere emancipation from monis- 
tic superstition, the would-be suicide may already get encour- 
aging answers to his question about the worth of life. There are 
in most men instinctive springs of vitality that respond health- 
ily when the burden of metaphysical and infinite responsibility 
rolls off. The certainty that you now may step out of life 
whenever you please, and that to do so is not blasphemous or 
monstrous, is itself an immense relief. The thought of suicide 
is now no longer a guilty challenge and obsession. “This 
little life is all we must endure; the grave’s most holy peace 
is ever sure,” says Thomson; adding, “I ponder these thoughts, 
and they comfort me.” Meanwhile we can always stand it 
for twenty-four hours longer, if only to see what to-morrow’s 
newspaper will contain or what the next postman will bring. 
But far deeper forces than this mere vital curiosity are arous- 
able, even in the pessimistically-tending mind; for where the 
loving and admiring impulses are dead, the hating and fighting 
impulses will still respond to fit appeals. This evil which we 
feel so deeply is something which we can also help to over- 
throw, for its sources, now that no “ Substance” or “Spirit” is 
behind them, are finite, and we can deal with each of them in 
turn. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that sufferings and 
hardships do not, as a rule, abate the love of life; they seem, 
on the contrary, usually to give it a keener zest. The sover- 
eign source of melancholy is repletion. Need and struggle 
are what excite and inspire us; our hour of triumph is what 
brings the void. Not the Jews of the captivity, but those of 
the days of Solomon's glory are those from whom the pessi- 
mistic utterances in our Bibles come. Germany, when she 
lay trampled beneath the hoofs of Bonaparte’s troopers, pro- 
duced perhaps the most optimistic and idealistic literature that 
the world has seen; and not till the French “ milliards” were 
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distributed after 1871 did pessimism overrun the country in 
the shape in which we see it there to-day. The history of 
our own race is one long commentary on the cheerfulness that 
comes with fighting ills. Or take the Waldenses, of whom I 
lately have been reading, as examples of what strong men will 
endure. In 1485,a papal bull of Innocent VIII. enjoined their 
extermination. It absolved those who should take up the 
cross against them from all ecclesiastical pains and penalties, 
released them from any oath, legitimized their title to all prop- 
erty which they might have illegally acquired, and promised 
remission of sins to all who should kill the heretics. 

‘“* There is no town in Piedmont,” says a Vaudois writer, “‘ where some of our 
brethren have not been put to death. Jordan Terbano was burnt alive at Susa; 
Hippolite Rossiero at Turin; Michael Goneto, an octogenarian, at Sarcena; Vil- 
lermin Ambrosio hanged on the Col di Meano; Hugo Chiambs, of Fenestrelle, 
had his entrails torn from his living body at Turin; Peter Geymarali of Bobbio 
in like manner had his entrails taken out in Luzerne, and a fierce cat thrust in 
their place to torture him further; Maria Romano was buried alive at Rocca 
Patia; Magdalena Fauno underwent the same fate at San Giovanni; Susanna 
Michelini was bound hand and foot and left to perish of cold and hunger on the 
snow at Sarcena; Bartolomeo Fache, gashed with sabres, had the wounds filled 
up with quicklime, and perished thus in agony at Fenile; Daniel Michelini had 
his tongue torn out at Bobbo for having praised God ; James Baridari perished 
covered with sulphurous matches which had been forced into his flesh under the 
nails, between the fingers, in the nostrils, in the lips, and all over the body and 
then lighted ; Daniel Rovelli had his mouth filled with gunpowder which, being 
lighted, blew his head to pieces; . . . Sara Rostignol was slit open from the legs 
to the bosom, and left so to perish on the road between Eyral and Luzerna; Anna 
Charbonnier was impaled, and carried thus on a pike from San Giovanni to La 
Torre.” 

Und dergleichen mehr! In 1630, the plague swept away one- 
half the Vaudois population, including fifteen of their seven- 
teen pastors. The places of these were supplied from Geneva 
and Dauphiny, and the whole Vaudois people learned French 
in order to follow their services. More than once their 
number fell by unremitting persecution from the normal 
standard of twenty-five thousand to about four thousand. In 
1686, the Duke of Savoy ordered the three thousand that re- 
mained to give up their faith or leave the country. Refusing, 
they fought the French and Piedmontese armies till only 
eighty of their fighting men remained alive or uncaptured, 
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when they gave up and were sent in a body to Switzerland. 
But in 1689, encouraged by William of Orange and led by 
one of their pastor-captains, between eight hundred and nine 
hundred of them returned to capture their old homes again. 
They fought their way to Bobi, reduced to four hundred men 
in the first half year, and met every force sent against them 
until at last the Duke of Savoy, giving up his alliance with 
that abomination of desolation, Louis XIV., restored them to 
comparative freedom. Since which time they have increased 
and multiplied in their barren Alpine valleys to this day. 
What are our woes and sufferance compared with these ? 
Does not the recital of such a fight so obstinately waged 
against such odds fill us with resolution against our petty 
powers of darkness, machine politicians, spoilsmen, and the 
rest? Life is worth living, no matter what it bring, if only 
such combats may be carried to successful terminations and 
one’s heel set on the tyrant’s throat. To the suicide, then, in 
his supposed world of multifarious and immoral Nature, you 
can appeal, and appeal in the name of the very evils that make 
his heart sick there, to wait and see /zs part of the battle out. 
And the consent to live on, which you ask of him under these 
circumstances, is not the sophistical “ resignation” which devo- 
tees of cowering religions preach. It is not resignation in 
the sense of licking a despotic deity’s hand. It is, on the 
contrary, a resignation based on manliness and pride. So 
long as your would-be suicide leaves an evil of Ais own un- 
remedied, so long he has strictly o concern with evil in the 
abstract and at large. The submission which you demand of 
yourself to the general fact of evil in the world, your apparent 
acquiescence in it, is here nothing but the conviction that evil 
at large is zone of your business until your business with your 
private particular evils is liquidated and settled up. A chal- 
lenge of this sort, with proper designation of detail, is one that 
need only be made to be accepted by men whose normal in- 
stincts are not decayed, and your reflective would-be suicide 
may easily be moved by it to face life with a certain interest 
again. The sentiment of honor is a very penetrating thing. 
When you and I, for instance, realize how many innocent beasts 
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have had to suffer in cattle-cars and slaughter-pens and lay 
down their lives that we might grow up, all fattened and clad, 
to sit together here in comfort and carry on this discourse, it 
does, indeed, put our relation to the Universe in a more solemn 
light. ‘“ Does not,” as a young Amherst philosopher (Xenos 
Clark, now dead) once wrote, “the acceptance of a happy life 
upon such terms involve a point of honor?” Are we not 
bound to do some self-denying service with our lives in return 
for all those lives upon which ours are built? To hear this 
question is to answer it in only one possible way, if one have 
a normally constituted heart! 

Thus, then, we see that mere instinctive curiosity, pugnacity, 
and honor may make life on a purely naturalistic basis seem 
worth living from day to day to men who have cast away all 
metaphysics in order to get rid of hypochondria, but who 
are resolved to owe nothing as yet to religion and its more 
positive gifts. A poor half-way stage, some of you may be 
inclined to say; but at least you must grant it to be an honest 
stage; and no man should dare to speak meanly of these in- 
stincts which are our nature’s best equipment, and to which 
religion herself must in the last resort address her own peculiar 
appeals. 

IV. 

And now, in turning to what religion may have to say to 
the question, I come to what is the soul of my discourse. 
Religion has meant many things in human history, but when 
from now onward I use the word I mean to use it in the super- 
naturalist sense, as signifying that the so-called order of nature 
that constitutes this world’s experience is only one portion of 
the total Universe, and that there stretches beyond this visible 
world an unseen world of which we now know nothing posi- 
tive, but in its relation to which the true significance of our 
present mundane life consists. A man’s religious faith (what- 
ever more special items of doctrine it may involve) means for 
me essentially his faith in the existence of an unseen order of 
some kind in which the riddles of the natural order may be 
found explained. In the more developed religions this world 
has always been regarded as the mere scaffolding or vestibule 
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of a truer, more eternal world, and affirmed to be a sphere of 
education, trial, or redemption. One must in some fashion 
die to this world before one can enter into life eternal. The 
notion that this physical world of wind and water, where the 
sun rises and the moon sets, is absolutely and ultimately the 
divinely aimed at and established thing, is one that we find 
only in very early religions, such as that of the most primitive 
Jews. It is this natural religion (primitive still in spite of the 
fact that poets and men of sciencé whose good-will exceeds 
their perspicacity keep publishing it in new editions tuned to 
our contemporary ears) that, as I said a while ago, has suffered 
definitive bankruptcy in the opinion of a circle of persons, 
amongst whom I must count myself, and who are growing 
more numerous every day. For such persons the physical 
order of Nature, taken simply as Science knows it, cannot be 
held to reveal any one harmonious spiritual intent. It is mere 
weather, as Chauncey Wright called it, doing and undoing 
without end. 

Now I wish to make you feel, if I can in the short remainder 
of this hour, that we have a right to believe that the physical 
order is only a partial order; we have a right to supplement it 
by an unseen spiritual order which we assume on trust, if 
only thereby life may seem to us better worth living again. 
But as such a trust will seem to some of you sadly mystical 
and execrably unscientific, I must first say a word or two to 
weaken the veto which you may consider that Science opposes 
to our act. 

There is included in human nature an ingrained naturalism 
and materialism of mind which can only admit facts that are 
actually tangible. Of this sort of mind the entity called 
“Science” is the idol. Fondness for the word “ scientist” is 
one of the notes by which you may know its votaries; and its 
short way of killing any opinion that it disbelieves in is to 
call it “unscientific.” It must be granted that there is no 
slight excuse for this. Science has made such glorious leaps 
in the last three hundred years, and extended our knowledge 
of Nature so enormously both in general and in detail; men 
of science, moreover, have as a class displayed such admirable 
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virtues, that it is no wonder if the worshippers of Science lose 
their head. In this very University, accordingly, I have heard 
more than one teacher say that all the fundamental concep- 
tions of truth have already been found by Science, and that 
the future has only the details of the picture to fill in. But 
the slightest reflection on the real conditions will suffice to 
show how barbaric such notions are. They show such a lack 
of scientific imagination, that it is hard to see how one who is 
actively advancing any part of Science can make a mistake so 
crude. Think how many absolutely new scientific conceptions 
have arisen in our own generation, how many new problems 
have been formulated that were never thought of before, and 
then cast an eye upon the brevity of Science’s career. It began 
with Galileo just three hundred years ago. Four thinkers 
since Galileo, each informing his successor of what discoveries 
his own lifetime had seen achieved, might have passed the 
torch of Science into our hands as we sit here in this room. 
Indeed, for the matter of that, an audience much smaller than 
the present one, an audience of some sixty or seventy people, 
if each person in it could speak for his own generation, would 
carry us away to the black unknown of the human species, to 
days without a document or monument to tell their tale. Is 
it credible that such a mushroom knowledge, such a growth 
overnight as this, caz represent more than the minutest 
glimpse of what the Universe will really prove to be when 
adequately understood? No! our Science is a drop, our 
ignorance a sea. Whatever else be certain, this at least is 
certain: that the world of our present natural knowledge zs 
enveloped in a larger world of some sort of whose residual 
properties we at present can frame no positive idea. 

Agnostic positivism, of course, admits this principle theo- 
retically in the most cordial terms, but insists that we must not 
turn it to any practical use. We have no right, this doctrine 
tells us, to dream dreams, or suppose anything about the un- 
seen part of the universe, merely because to do so may be for 
what we are pleased to call our highest interests. We must 
always wait for sensible evidence for our beliefs; and where 
such evidence is inaccessible we must frame no hypotheses 
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whatever. Of course this is a safe enough position 7” aédstracto. 
If a thinker had no stake in the unknown, no vital needs, to 
live or languish according to what the unseen world con- 
tained, a philosophic neutrality and refusal to believe either 
one way or the other would be his wisest cue. But, unfortu- 
nately, neutrality is not only inwardly difficult, it is also out- 
wardly unrealizable, where our relations to an alternative are 
practical and vital. This is because, as the psychologists tell 
us, belief and doubt are living attitydes, and involve conduct 
on our part. Our only way, for example, of doubting, or re- 
fusing to believe, that a certain thing 2s, is continuing to act as 
if it were wot. If, for instance, we refuse to believe that the 
room is getting co/d, we must leave the windows open and 
light no fire just as if it still were warm. If I refuse to 
believe that you are unworthy of my confidence, I must keep 
telling you everything just as if you were worthy of the same. 
And similarly if, as the agnostics tell me, I must not believe 
that the world zs divine, I can only express that refusal by 
declining to act distinctively as if it were so, which can only 
mean acting on certain critical occasions as if it were xo¢ so, 
or unmorally and irreligiously. Not to be for, you see, is 
often to be practically against ; so that a strict and consistent 
neutrality is really unattainable. 

And after all, isn’t this duty of neutrality where only our 
inner interests would lead us to believe, the most ridiculous 
of commands? Isn’t it sheer dogmatic folly to say that with 
the forces that the hidden world may contain the mystical side 
of our nature can have no real connection? In other cases 
divinations based on inner interests have proved prophetic 
enough. Without an imperious inner demand on our part 
for ideal, logical, and mathematical harmonies, Science herself 
would never have attained to proving that such harmonies 
lie hidden between all the chinks and interstices of the crude 
natural world. Hardly a law has been established in Sci- 
ence, hardly a fact ascertained, that was not first sought 
after, often with sweat and blood, to gratify an inner need. 
Whence such needs come from we do not know—we find 
them in us, and biological psychology so far only classes 
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them with Darwin’s “accidental variations”” But the inner 
need of believing that this world of Nature is a sign of some- 
thing more spiritual and eternal than itself is just as strong and 
authoritative in those who feel it, as the inner need of uniform 
laws of causation ever can be in a professionally scientific 
head. The toil of many generations has proved the latter 
need prophetic. Why may not the former one be prophetic, 
too? If needs of ours outrun the visible universe, why may 
not that be a sign that an invisible universe is there? What, 
in short, is to debar us from trusting our religious demands ? 
Science as such assuredly has no authority, for she can only 
say what is, not what is not; and the agnostic “thou shalt 
not believe without coercive sensible evidence” is simply an 
expression (free to any one to make) of private personal appe- 
tite for evidence of a particular kind. 

Now, when I speak of trusting our religious demands, just 
what do I mean by “trusting”? Is the word to carry with it 
license to define in detail an invisible world and to anathema- 
tize and excommunicate those whose trust is different? Cer- 
tainly not! Our faculties of belief were not primarily given 
us to make orthodoxies and heresies withal; they were given 
us to live by. And to trust our religious demands means first 
of all to live in the light of them, and to act as if the invisible 
world which they suggest were real. It is a fact of human nature 
that men can live and die by the help of a sort of faith that goes 
without a single dogma or definition. The bare assurance that 
this natural order is not ultimate but a mere sign or vision, the 
external staging of a many-storied universe, in which spiritual 
forces have the last word and are eternal; this bare assurance 
is to such men enough to make life seem worth living in spite 
of every contrary presumption suggested by its circumstances 
on the natural plane. Destroy this inner assurance, vague as 
it is, however, and all the light and radiance of existence is 
extinguished for these persons at a stroke. Often enough the 
wild-eyed look at life—the suicidal mood will then set in. 


And now the application comes directly home to you and 
me. Probably to almost every one of us here the most 
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adverse life would seem well worth living if we only could be 
certain that our bravery and patience with it were terminating 
and eventuating and bearing fruit somewhere in an unseen 
spiritual world. But granting we are not certain, does it then 
follow that a bare trust in such a world is a fool’s paradise 
and lubberland, or rather that it is a living attitude in which 
we are free to indulge? Well, we are free to trust at our 
own risks anything that is not impossible and that can bring 
analogies to bear in its behalf. That the world of physics is 
probably not absolute, all the converging multitude of argu- 
ments that make in favor of idealism tend to prove. And that 
our whole physical life may lie soaking in a spiritual atmo- 
sphere, a dimension of Being that we at present have no organ 
for apprehending, is vividly suggested to us by the analogy of 
the life of our domestic animals. Our dogs, for example, are 
in our human life but not of it. They witness hourly the 
outward body of events whose inner meaning cannot, by any 
possible operation, be revealed to their intelligence, events in 
which they themselves often play the cardinal part. My ter- 
rier bites a teasing boy, for example, and the father demands 
damages. The dog may be present at every step of the nego- 
tiations, and see the money paid without an inkling of what it 
all means, without a suspicion that it has anything to do with 
him. And he never caz know in his natural dog’s life. Or 
take another case which used greatly to impress me in my 
medical-student days. Consider a poor dog whom they are 
vivisecting in a laboratory. He lies strapped on a board and 
shrieking at his executioners, and to his own dark conscious- 
ness is literally in a sort of hell. He cannot see a single re- 
deeming ray in the whole business; and yet all these diabol- 
ical-seeming events are usually controlled by human intentions 
with which, if his poor benighted mind could only be made to 
catch a glimpse of them, all that is heroic in him would relig- 
iously acquiesce. Healing truth, relief to future sufferings of 
beast and man are to be bought by them. It is genuinely 
a process of redemption. Lying on his back on the board 
there he is performing a function incalculably higher than any 
prosperous canine life admits of; and yet, of the whole per- 
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formance, this function is the one portion that must remain 
absolutely beyond his ken. 

Now turn from this to the life of man. In the dog’s life 
we see the world invisible to him because we live in both 
worlds. In human life, although we only see our world, and 
his within it, yet encompassing these worlds a still wider world 
may be there unseen by us; and to believe in that world may 
be the most essential function that our lives in this world have 
to perform. But “may be! may be!” one hears the positivist 
contemptuously exclaim ; “ what use can a scientific life have 
for maybes ?” But the “ scientific” life itself has much to do 
with maybes, and human life at large has everything to do with 
them. ~So far as man stands for anything, and is productive 
or originative at all, his entire vital function may be said to be 
to deal with maybes. Not a victory is gained, not a deed of 
faithfulness or courage is done, except upon a maybe; nota 
service, not a sally of generosity, not a scientific exploration 
or experiment or text-book, that may not be a mistake. It is 
only by risking our persons from one hour to another that we 
live at all. And often enough our faith beforehand in an un- 
certified result zs the only thing that makes the result come 
true. Suppose, for instance, that you are climbing a mountain 
and have worked yourself into a position from which the only 
escape is by a terrible leap. Have faith that you can success- 
fully make it, and your feet are nerved to its accomplishment. 
But mistrust yourself, and think of all the sweet things you 
have heard the scientists say of maydes, and you will hesitate 
so long that, at last, all unstrung and trembling, and launching 
yourself in a moment of despair, you roll in the abyss. In 
such a case (and it belongs to an enormous class), the part of 
wisdom as well as of courage is to believe what ts in the line of 
your necds, for only by the belief is the need fulfilled. »» Refuse 
to believe, and you shall indeed be right, for you shall irre- 
trievably perish. But believe, and again you shall be right, 
for you shall save yourself. You make one or the other of 
two possible universes true by your trust or mistrust, both 
universes having been only maydes, in this particular, before 
you contributed your act. 
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Now, it appears to me that the question whether life is worth 
living is subject to conditions logically much like these. It 
does, indeed, depend on you the liver. If you surrender to 
the nightmare view and crown the evil edifice by your own 
suicide, you have indeed made a picture totally black. Pes- 
simism, completed by your act, is true beyond a doubt, so far 
as your world goes. Your mistrust of life has removed what- 
ever worth your own enduring existence might have given to 
it; and now, throughout the whole sphere of possible influence 
of that existence, the mistrust has proved itself to have had 
divining power. But suppose, on the other hand, that instead 
of giving way to the nightmare view you cling to it that this 
world is not the «/t#matum. Suppose you find yourself a 
very well-spring, as Wordsworth says, of 

“ Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 
As soldiers live by courage; as, by strength 
Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas.” 


Suppose, however thickly evils crowd upon you, that your 
unconquerable subjectivity proves to be their match, and that 
you find a more wonderful joy than any passive pleasure can 
bring in trusting ever in the larger whole. Have you not now 
made \ife worth living on these terms? What sort of a thing 
would life really be, with your qualities ready for a tussle with 
it, if it only brought fair weather and gave these higher facul- 
ties of yours no scope? Please remember that optimism and 
pessimism are definitions of the world, and that our own re- 
actions on the world, small as they are in bulk, are parts of it, 
and necessarily help to determine the definition. They may 
be the decisive elements in determining the definition. A 
large mass can have its unstable equilibrium overturned by 
the addition of a feather’s weight. A long phrase may have 
its sense reversed by the addition of the three letters x, a, 7, 
This life zs worth living, we can say, since it is what we make 
it, from the moral point of view, and we are bound to make 
it from that point of view, so far as we have anything to do 
with it, a success. 

Now, in this description of faiths that verify themselves 
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I have assumed that our faith in an invisible order is what 
inspires those efforts and that patience of ours that make 
this visible order good for moral men. Our faith in the seen 
world’s goodness (goodness now meaning fitness for successful 
moral and religious life) has verified itself by leaning on our’ 
faith in the unseen world. But will our faith in the unseen 
world similarly verify itself? Who knows? 

Once more it is a case of maybe. And once more maybes 
are the essence of the situation. I confess that I do not see 
why the very existence of an invisible world may not in part 
depend on the personal response which any one of us may make 
to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, say draw 
vital strength and increase of very being from our fidelity. 
For my own part, [ do not know what the sweat and blood 
and tragedy of this life mean, if they mean anything short of 
this. If this life be not a real fight, in which something is 
eternally gained for the Universe by success, it is no better 
than a game of private theatricals from which one may with- 
draw at will. But it fee/s like a real fight; as if there were 
something really wild in the Universe which we, with all our 
idealities and faithfulnesses, are needed to redeem. And first 
of all to redeem our own hearts from atheisms and fears. For 
such a half-wild, half-saved universe our nature is adapted. 
The deepest thing in our nature is this Binnenleben (as a Ger- 
man doctor lately has called it), this dumb region of the heart 
in which we dwell alone with our willingnesses and unwilling- 
nesses, our faiths and fears. As through the cracks and 
crannies of subterranean caverns the earth’s bosom exudes its 
waters, which then form the fountain-heads of springs, so in 
these crepuscular depths of personality the sources of all our 
outer deeds and decisions take their rise. Here is our deepest 
organ of communication with the nature of things; and com- 
pared with these concrete movements of our soul all abstract 
statements and scientific arguments, the veto, for example, 
which the strict positivist pronounces upon our faith, sound 
to us like mere chatterings of the teeth. For here possibili- 
ties, not finished facts, are the realities that we encounter; 
and to quote my friend William Salter, of the Philadelphia 
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Ethical Society, “as the essence of courage is to stake one’s 
life on a possibility, so the essence of faith is to believe that 
the possibility exists.” 

These, then, are my last words to you: Be not afraid of 
life. Believe that life zs worth living, and your belief will help 
create the fact. The “scientific proof” that you are right may 
not be clear before the day of judgment (or some stage of 
Being which that expression may serve to symbolize) is 
reached. But the faithful fighters of this hour, or the beings 
that then and there will represent them, may then turn to the 
faint-hearted, who here decline to go on, with words like those 
with which Henry IV. greeted the tardy Crillon after a great 
victory had been gained: “ Hang yourself, Crillon! we fought 
at Arques, and you were not there.” 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


REFORM IN EDUCATION.* 


It is with difficulty that a writer on this subject refrains from 
beginning with an apology. He cannot add to the list of de- 
fects that every one finds in English education, and he cannot 
have the heart to increase the list of remedies. In the present 
case the interesting condition in which the reform of secondary 
education finds itself gives him some excuse, but he relies 
mainly on a hope that the policy which he is to argue has 
special interest for the readers of the JoURNAL oF ETHICS,— 
both for those who are more expressly concerned with practi- 
cal questions, and for those who are concerned about phi- 
losophy. 

Technical education, continuation schools, the educational 
ladder,—these are subjects which the zeal of reformers is un- 
dertaking with much promise of success. But this progress 
is not so much by reforming previous education as by adding 
to it. One would like to think that the demand for schooling 





* This paper has been written with special reference to the condition of edu- 
cation in England. 
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beyond the school age, or, at least, the willing expenditure of 
money upon it, has come from a sense of its value within that 
time; but the contrary is the commoner reason. It is true 
that parents are seldom heard to complain of the education 
which is given in either secondary or elementary schools ; 
they are too pessimistic for that. Their apathy cannot be due 
to want of interest in their children, or to hopeless views about 
them, or even about those who teach them; but, seeming to 
remember their own school-days, they expect little. Of course, 
one is speaking of the mass, and there is no denying that 
parents are only less willing to bring the general education of 
their children to an end than the children themselves. This 
might be explained as a plea of necessity but for the fact that 
in the majority of cases a full stop is put to the education 
thus left abrupt, and every one knows that it soon crumbles 
out of all use. It would seem that a parent values the school 
education of his boys only as it will help them to get on in the 
world. Now an apathy so universal must be due to an “ex- 
perimental belief” that the quality of a general or liberal edu- 
cation is of little moment, and that there is small room for 
improvement. As for the elementary schools, they hardly 
profess to offer a general education though, from time and 
circumstance, their pupils need it most; at any rate the schools 
have utterly failed to impress the parents with even a mistaken 
idea about it. In the oratorical essays which fill the empty 
newspapers at midsummer, the mayors, members of Parliament, 
and the successful persons who distribute school-prizes, are 
found to do little but urge the national economic point of view 
upon parents, and lecture the pupils on the means of getting 
on. The school is advertised by a list of its “successes,” 
prize-winners are directed to bigger stakes, and the unsuccess- 
ful are told that if they continue to struggle they too will 
meet a good market. These exhibitions, however depressing, 
do service in revealing the adult opinion of those who have 
passed through our liberal or general education, and they 
bring home the fact, which might otherwise be ignored, that 
we are making a market of our schools and showmen of our 
teachers,—that, in the words of a recent president of the 
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British Association, “in education we are a nation of shop- 
keepers.” I say “ignored” because the system has greatly 
increased the efficiency both of schools and teachers, and this 
is set against the evil so far as to entirely obscure it for the 
general onlooker and for the majority of teachers. The only 
people who seem to take a serious view of the evil are those 
writers who talk about an end or purpose in education; but a 
teacher regards them as unpractical, because, in removing the 
evil, they would be sure to take efficiency with it. And he has, 
of course, the best right to hold that opinion. There are few 
teachers, indeed, who think any theory of education to be 
other than impracticable. It is made over to women and any 
others who may be refreshed by ideals. It may be beautiful, 
but it is not business. 

The purpose of this paper is to argue what seems to me to 
be the only way in which that reform of education is practica- 
ble which all writers on education regard as supreme, but to 
which most teachers are consciously, and most parents uncon- 
sciously, indifferent. I propose first to examine the forces 
which have kept the idea of a general education out of prac- 
tice, and then to consider the institution of the only means by 
which, I believe, it can be realized. 


i. 


The purpose of a general education is to develop and char- 
acterize the various activities of young people,—in other words, 
to produce an intellectual, an zsthetic, and a moral character, 
together with various kinds of skill. Every one agrees to this 
and allows that the formation of moral character is the main 
thing; but it will hardly be denied that the general education 
which is actually given requires a different definition. It 
means general knowledge and consists in teaching a little of 
everything. How this can be supposed to meet the other 
definition it is hard to see. What is required is the formation 
through knowledge and discipline of a variety of interests, 
which gradually make themselves spontaneous till schooling 
is no longer required, and further education may be left to the 
interests themselves. If, during the whole or any part of the 
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school course, this purpose is better secured by few studies 
than by many, then few are better than many for the time or 
altogether. But from the age of eight or nine the mind of a 
boy is driven about among so much disconnected material 
that he is hardly interested enough to be even curious about 
it, and liking is out of the question. Thus, in the middle of 
his course—at the age of twelve—he is usually found to be 
learning the grammars of three languages besides his own, 
seeing mystery still in Euclid and other subjects that are ex- 
pressly meant for practice in method and clear ideas, and 
moving slowly through small text-books on history, geogra- 
phy, and “science.” No doubt a boy at that age is about as 
ready to learn one thing as another, hardly distinguishing be- 
tween a page of irregular verbs and other causes of confine- 
ment. But what mental interests such a stage in general edu- 
cation is encouraging and developing it would be hard to find. 
It cannot be said that the seeds are being so inserted that the 
boy will, in a few years, wake up and enjoy the fruit, for it is 
very well known that the interests thus painfully planted sel- 
dom shoot at all. And the most important subject suffers 
most. It has been a constant theme of the best practical au- 
thorities on education, both elementary and secondary, that 
English literature is the most effective instrument of general 
education. Yet no one denies that always from the shortness 
of the time allowed it, and generally from the nature of the 
instruction, there is no subject in which the results are so 
meagre and so very inadequate to the purpose. 

I have spoken mainly of secondary schools where the pupils 
leave at fifteen or sixteen, but the same general features are to 
be found in all schools that are not state-aided. Though so 
many of them are in private hands and there is almost no 
compulsory organization, the course of instruction is much 
the same in most of them. The reason for this will shortly 
appear. It might seem that this general description is unfair 
to the highest class of schools,—those from which boys go to 
a university. But I purposely include them because of—not 
in spite of—the superior qualifications of their teachers. It is 
sufficiently true of the lower forms and the preparatory 
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schools, and in the upper forms the notion of a general edu- 
cation has given way to the race for scholarships which puta 
premium on early specializing that few have the courage or 
the power to resist. 

The schools in which a general education is of most im- 
portance must be those where the pupils complete their edu- 
cation at thirteen and begin to earn their living. No doubt 
the difficulties are great, but the failure is out of proportion to 
them. The temptation to take up a crowd of subjects is small 
and the syllabus of work prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment includes numerous alternatives, and in many respects is 
as good as withdrawn. The Science and Art Department has 
put a stop to the exploitation of pupils in its sciences and 
promises a radical reform. But there is no denying that the 
school curriculum and the methods of teaching and discipline 
do little to form character whether in will, taste, or intellect. 
They hardly profess to do it, except as regards drawing and 
music. The Education Department does, indeed, urge the 
view of a general education, and has long “ encouraged” moral 
education by an eighteen-penny grant, which it reduces toa 
shilling or nothing at all if the children do not make an ade- 
quate appearance of morality before the government inspector. 
One would naturally suppose that the quantity and the quality 
of the literature read would receive most consideration, but 
the neglect is actually greater than in secondary schools, and 
with less reason ; even the pupil-teachers are expected to read 
almost no literature. Not only do our elementary schools 
fail to create any taste in literature, and to communicate the 
moral interest which largely waits on that, but they have even 
failed to give their pupils a wide vocabulary and more correct 
habits of speech. Not that I am careful to put this matter of 
speech in the first place ; I make special mention of the failure 
because it is a failure that is not due to neglect. Recently 
the difficulty of teaching grammar or a feeling of its useless- 
ness has put it out of favor, and we find, for example, in a 
large midland town that bits of natural history have been 
substituted in all the board-schools. The possibility of such 
an alteration is encouraging, even though it is absurd, as in 
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this case, to find boys of ten or eleven spending a year on the 
minute study of the cray-fish under a lad who knew nothing 
about it till he had to teach it. The encouraging thing is the 
conscious adoption and application of any standard of educa- 
tional values.* 

But, it will be very properly objected, though our schools 
fail to give a general education, if that means the formation of 
an intellectual, an zsthetic,and a moral character, and if these 
are to be measured by interests that have become more or 
less spontaneous, there is at least one side of general educa- 
tion in which our record may be better. The side in question 
is what is always presented against those who complain of the 
“useless” studies inthe curriculum. The purpose of these and 
other studies is, it is said, to give the pupils an “ all-round 
ability,” so that they will bring industry and intelligence to 
whatever they may afterwards apply themselves. I do not 
propose to inquire whether the studies that are actually under- 
taken are the best for this purpose, nor whether the purpose 
can be effected without at the same time communicating at 
least intellectual interests. We may assume that the main 
thing is not the subjects of study, but the methods of teach- 
ing them. 

The best proof that improvements in method have taken 
place is that the school knowledge of a boy is usually a year 
or more in advance of what his father had at the same age. 
But a prominent head master recently argued that learning is 
being made so easy for boys that they are not getting the 
mental discipline which their fathers got. By mental disci- 
pline he obviously means a training in mental patience or en- 
durance. And he is probably right in saying that teachers, 
and even text-books, sometimes do for boys what it would be 


* It may be as well to say that I do not at all approve of the omission of gram- 
mar from the curriculum of elementary schools, but think that at least two-thirds 
of the time spent on it might be saved; for (1) all the grammar ever taught in 
an elementary school could be better taught orally in the space of a single year 
when the pupils are approaching their teens, and (2) the correction and widen- 
ing of speech are best taught directly—before grammar—through exercises and 
literature. 
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better if they did for themselves, though certain things are not 
to be forgotten : that endurance should not have to be learnt 
in a way that would also lead to disgust; that all exercises 
should produce greater facility, and should have reference to 
the facility already acquired; and, above all, that the pupils 
should be taught how to proceed methodically, instead of 
wandering painfully among their ideas without making pro- 
gress. But the serious charge against our schools, so far as 
they aim at “all-round ability,” is not this; it is their failure 
to do what they specially profess, for they do not train their 
pupils to a habit of intelligence. They give a sufficient vari- 
ety of knowledge, and they are strong in much, though not 
all, that concerns memory ; but the most important thing is 
wanting in the neglect of methods which directly train to in- 
sight and mental grasp. From want of knowledge, of inter- 
est, or of time, a teacher has to take short cuts to knowledge, 
which leave it unrelated in the passive minds of his pupils. 
One might refer to the recitations from small text-books of 
history and geography, studies in which intellectual discipline 
is apparently assumed to be impossible; orto the use of text- 
books on literary history whereby the pupils can “ character- 
ize the prose style of Milton and Addison” at public exami- 
nations, and “write an appreciation of Dryden and Pope,” 
without having read them. But the fact is there is hardly a 
school subject which may not be taught either by tips or by 
rational methods, and at present a teacher has often the same 
reason to choose the method by tips as a coach in anatomy. 
Even in arithmetic how many teachers take the mystery out 
of the rules for multiplying by a fraction, for inverting a frac- 
tional divisor, for converting recurring decimals, or even for 
performing simple subtraction? At any rate, it may be thought, 
these things are done in elementary schools because their 
teachers have been “trained” and know how to do it. But 
knowledge is little, and the “training” is not strong enough to 
induce more than a few. 

Such is the weakness of our general education. We have 
seen how far short we are, if we define its purpose to be the 
formation of an intellectual, an esthetic, and a moral character, 
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whose value is to be seen in the interests which have so far 
become spontaneous. And we see how far short we are even 
if we confine it to the formation of an intellectual character, 
and of only that one factor which appears as general intelli- 
gence or an “all-round ability.” It may seem to some that I 
have retailed an old story too harshly, and therefore I repeat ; 
that, for the reason stated, I have omitted features of our edu- 
cation that are all for good; that the efficiency of our schools 
has unquestionably increased, and that a boy will usually be 
found to have much more knowledge than his father had at 
the same age. But, I believe, that any one—certainly any 
teacher—who argues froma fairly wide experience—and has 
some notion of a purpose in education—will admit that the 
state of our general education is as I have represented it. 





II. 


The evil is variously apportioned between competitive ex- 
aminations and the teacher’s indolence or his ignorance of 
method. All that is to be said on these heads has been said 
long ago. Let us rather consider why the evil persists if its 
causes are so well known. 

Twenty years ago the following judgment was made by a 
most competent and careful observer, Dr. Wiese, formerly 
privy councillor in the Prussian University of Public Instruc- 
tion,—who forty years ago had written strongly in our praise. 


‘“‘ There can be no doubt that the examinations of schools and scholars by the 
universities and the College of Preceptors has produced a good effect on many an 
institution ; that they have increased the eagerness to learn, and have set in motion 
the stagnating waters, more especially by publishing the results of the examina- 
tions, because an institution which carries through none or only a few scholars 
loses confidence with the public. But the public in this case may be greatly 
deceived, and we in Germany consider this very stimulus unsuited for the teach- 
ers as well as for the pupils. . . . The school has higher aims than those of 
a ‘racing stable,’ as some one in England expressed himself in speaking of its 


schools.’ 


He also quotes English opinion to the effect that “the 
mania for examinations has been pushed to its furthest limits,” 
that “a system whereby the teachers of the country are con- 
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verted into coaches is, by its very nature, hostile to the true 
conception of education,” and that “if we go on long as we 
are now doing we shall utterly deteriorate the education of our 
youth and impair the national character.” And, impressed 
with the frequency with which these things were said even at 
that time, he concludes with the belief that the system would 
not live long. That was twenty years ago, and yet we are 
now the most examined nation outside of China, beating 
France on her own ground because she is leaving it. And so 
convinced are we of the value of our policy that the latest 
movement of the three bodies which by their local examina- 
tions control the course of instruction in secondary schools, 
has been looked upon as a natural and proper “ evolution of 
existing forces.” One of them having announced that it had 
at last yielded to the request of teachers for a lower exami- 
nation than it had hitherto held, the other two have at once 
advertised their adoption of the same policy. 

If these examinations are so dangerous, why are they so 
popular? They give parents a means of comparing the effi- 
ciency of schools, and they fix a curriculum and a standard 
which serve to give acertain unity and system to the schools, 
so that a boy may pass from one to another without the same 
loss of time as formerly. Much, however, as these advantages 
are proclaimed, it is not by them that the examinations keep 
their hold and their popularity. One has only to read school 
advertisements and prospectuses to see the use that is made 
of them, and to understand the temptation which besets enter- 
prising proprietors and head masters to exploit their pupils 
for the good of the school. They are a battle-ground on 
which the competition between schools is being constantly 
fought, and no casual observer can feel how keen that is, or 
can appreciate the courage and unselfishness of those teachers 
who do not concentrate their efforts on securing a list of “ suc- 
cesses,” through a periodical output of examinable knowledge. 
But even this aspect of the case is not the fundamental one. 
It is true that not many schools could afford to keep out of the 
competition, but it is equally true that not many have the 
desire. If the struggle for existence or supremacy were 
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relaxed, it is the weak and not the strong schools which would 
decline the competition. And it is not the struggling school- 
master only who regards the examinations as a “boon;” if 
they were abolished to-day, it is the efficient teacher who would 
most regret them. I don’t say all efficient teachers, but cer- 
tainly the majority. 

Here we come to the fundamental fact in the case. I believe 
that no measures for the improvement of our general edu- 
cation will have any value which are not immediately con- 
cerned with it. 

About a year ago M. Max O’Rell propounded this problem 
to the readers of the Pall Mall Gazette: Why do the English 
people regard the occupation ofa school-master with contempt? 
Some said one thing, some another, but the significant thing 
is the undeniable fact. Its significance is partly as an illustra- 
tion of the curious possibilities of the English mind which 
despises or pities a school-master, while it says he has the 
future of the country in his hands and undertakes the greatest 
of responsibilities. But far more significant is this, that the 
general contempt does no more than express the distaste for 
their work that is general among teachers themselves. The 
charge is not thought one of disgrace as it would be for those 
who have the care of adult souls; and, excluding women, I 
have never observed that it has any novelty for either the 
teacher or the public. Consequently, I need not accumulate 
the proofs. The distaste can, in the present state of things, be 
easily understood ; and I am far, indeed, from blaming any one 
in whom it either is an active feeling or has fallen to indiffer- 
ence. But I think that no one has begun to understand the 
state of English education, the nature of its defects, and the 
possibilities of reform, who has not appreciated the feeling and 
seen in it the argument for our present system of education. 
The irksome monotony of hearing the same recitations and 
correcting the same errors, the constant consciousness of keep- 
ing the pupils at their work whether they like it or not, the 
tendency to irritation at any want of attention or reflection, 
the consequent posing and the feeling of strain, the gradual 
failure of light-heartedness and a sense of humor through fric- 
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tion or the fear of it, the notion of trading in trivialities, the 
want of any idea that would make school work seem impor- 
tant and worth doing,—in short, all that causes deterioration 
into the solemn dulness of pedantry,—these are the things 
that threaten a teacher, and his distaste is the measure of their 
victory over him. If,so far from being prepared to meet them, 
he actually enters upon his work with the popular notion of 
their force, and with a regret that he is unable for the present 
to undertake a more reputable occupation, he cannot but find 
the business uncongenial and depressing. Hence the necessity 
of spurring and inducing him. 

If the work is irksome to the teacher, it is more irksome to 
his pupils. But the same anodyne is happily at hand for men- 
tal as for muscular training. So it is the general practice of 
teachers to import competition as an external interest to sup- 
ply the interest that is wanting in the lessons themselves. To 
the teacher this competition is valuable, partly because it gives 
a sporting interest to his labors, partly because, if well man- 
aged, this can be made over to the pupils so that they forget 
the monotony and triviality of the work itself in a race for 
distinction. And every man is a “successful teacher” who 
manages to keep his pupils in active competition for the 
longest period at a time and onevery sort of occasion. Pub- 
lic competitions were not the cause but the effect of this sys- 
tem, though they have had the effect of intensifying it and 
making it sacred. The result has been to increase the effi- 
ciency of our schools in certain directions quite valuable in 
themselves, but also to make the idea of a general education 
impracticable. For it frequently happens that a development 
towards one type makes the development towards another 
type more difficult than before, or even impossible. The type 
of education which we are developing at present is that which 
will secure the greatest possible quantity of examinable 
knowledge, and—perhaps one has to add—at the earliest pos- 
sible age. Improvements in the examinations would gradually 
secure that this knowledge shall all be useful, and measures 
might be taken whereby more than a tithe of it shall be 
remembered for a long time. Such an ideal is by no means to 
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be despised, and it would be easiest to realize in England at 
present. Besides, one may at times have sufficient optimism 
to believe that the frank adoption of it would result in a gain 
for general education, because parents, being then without 
excuse, might seriously study and set themselves the task. 
At any rate, the frank adoption of the system throughout the 
school would give the easiest stimulus to both teachers and 
pupils,—a stimulus that would be as effective as personal 
interest could make it. And certain subordinate ideals would 
be realized at the same time; the teacher would get his “ full 
credit for his work,” the poor man his “ fair field and no favor,” 
and the general public, as well as the school-owner, the man 
whose faith is in organization, and the man who measures 
wisdom by the practice of the universities, their “all work to 
be tested by an independent authority.” 


III. 


But educational reformers must believe that the supreme 
purpose of the school is to give a general education, and at 
present we find two proposals being urged: that secondary 
schools should be inspected, and that teachers should be 


encouraged or required to study the principles of education. 
They think that by these means teachers would be induced 
to look as much to the character of their teaching as to 
the quantity of examinable knowledge. The proposals are 
nothing new; let us consider how far they are likely to be 
effective. 


It is not to be supposed that bad methods of teaching are 
always or even commonly taken in ignorance of better meth- 
ods. It is easy to find head masters who deplore the number 
of subjects taken up by their own pupils, and who see no 
reason, for example, in the general custom of beginning boys 
in Latin at eight, in French at nine, in German at ten, and 
giving each of these forty minutes or so twice or thrice in the 
week. But they plead constraints of various sorts. And it is 
still more common to find assistant masters teaching Eng- 
lish, modern languages, geometry, and the rest on methods 
which they readily admit to be inferior. But they claim to 
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take the most practical methods in the circumstances. There 
is the demand for examinations which, the more elementary 
they are, become the more magisterial in specifying certain 
methods of teaching. And another reason is yet more imper- 
ative: it is that whatever method is adopted must be adopted 
throughout the school. If the pupils pass from one hand to 
another within a year or less, as is usual at present, it is only 
by continuity of method and an understanding among the 
teachers that much waste of time and energy can be avoided. 
The method has to be the one best suited for examinations, 
and it has to be the one that all the teachers can adopt. Un- 
der present conditions it is clear that only one method can 
satisfy these conditions,—a strict adherence to text-books. 
Yet we call this a “slavish” adherence, wonder why teachers 
are without pride in their work, and advise individuals to follow 
impracticable courses. 

Hence the proposal of inspection. This it is argued would 
stimulate the part of education which every one says is the 
most important and allows to be beyond the range of public 
competitions; it would take special notice of the methods of 
teaching, and would thus act upon the teachers as a counter- 
irritant or a counter-temptation to the stimulus of public 
examinations. The private school-masters as a body, along 
with many others, make strong objection, fearing a prescribed 
syllabus of studies and a body of inspectors with such auto- 
cratic powers as we have in the administration of elementary 
education. The fear of a syllabus is groundless, and the ob- 
jectors do not seem to be aware that the syllabus for ele- 
mentary schools is itself in process of dissolution. If the 
secondary school-master makes his own syllabus, the most he 
has to fear, besides an examination of his premises, is an 
inspection of the sort which many schools invite every year, 
and which is required of endowed schools. But the value of 
inspection is a different matter. Will it mitigate the present 
evils and make a general education, if not necessary, at least 
practicable? Towards the beginning of this paper I have said 
that it has failed to establish general education in the elemen- 
tary schools. Under the system of payment by results an 
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inspector had little time to see anything but results, and in his 
“surprise visits” he was merely a detective. Now he has a 
much freer hand, but one seldom hears of his acting differently ; 
and it is significant that the National Union is arguing for the 
abolition of the “annual parade” as a drawback on efficiency. 
So far as we can gather, it is the general opinion with inspec- 
tors as well as with teachers that the best kind of inspection 
would be by occasional visits in which they observed the 
ordinary working of the school. With this system it would 
naturally follow that the teacher had as free a hand as he 
could desire in forming his syllabus. But though these are 
the only conditions of inspection under which a general edu- 
cation can thrive, there are few who would not hesitate to say 
whether the majority of elementary schools would at once 
become better or worse. The expensive system on which 
secondary schools are now inspected is so far identical with 
this in idea, but in reality it is very different. Though the 
head master submits the syllabus on which his school is to be 
examined, the inspection is really an inspection of results. It 
might, of course, involve an inspection of methods too, and 
a criticism of the curriculum; but even if there were time for 
the former, the inspector knows that methods and curriculum 
are fixed by the necessities which I have already explained. 
The inspection is in fact a very formal affair, and no one is 
agitated except now and then when an inspector does not 
understand the conditions. But an official inspector would 
tend to magnify his office, and we must sympathize with the 
teachers who fear that they may have to serve a new god in 
addition to the present mammon. 

Finally, he is a very sanguine man who can believe that by 
a nice balancing of inducements we can make a teacher the 
zealous minister of general education. Yet what other meaning 
has our educational policy? Our reforms run all to organiza- 
tion, and our organization is all an offering of inducements 
and “encouragements” to the teachers, for we are quite con- 
vinced that they cannot take a spontaneous interest in their 
work of sufficient liveliness. We are sure that it is only by 
spurs and inducements that they can make their pupils learn; 
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we are also sure that it is only by spurs and inducements that 
they themselves can be made efficient ; and we believe that it 
is at the proper switching of inducements that they direct the 
course of teaching this way or that to our satisfaction. We 
define the end of education to be morality, and we expect the 
moral teachers of our manufacture to manufacture their pupils 
in the same way into morality. Yet we blame them for adopt- 
ing our own policy, and we want to measure their success by 
the interests which have been cultivated in the will, the taste, 
and the intellect of their pupils. Therein teachers are apt to 
distinguish between theory and practice; and Ascham’s com- 
plaint is still to be made, if now without complaint: “they 
Say our reasons serve only to breed forth talk and pass away 
time, but we never saw a good school-master do so.” 
IV. 

It must now be evident—if, indeed, so many words were 
required—that a general education is impossible under present 
conditions, and that reforms are futile so long as we hold to 
the root-idea of our educational system. It remains to ask 
whether that idea is inevitable. If it is, if we must assume 
that the teacher cannot take a spontaneous interest in his 
work, and must always be schooled by external interests, it is 
absurd to expect him to give a general education. And we 
have seen that our efforts at compromise or palliation tend 
either to uselessness or to crippling the kind of efficiency 
which we undoubtedly have by the system of our adoption. 
Of course, there are teachers who need no external motives, 
who feel cramped and not stimulated by the paternal govern- 
ment, and who take more or less courage to defy it. But the 
majority are glad of it, and are eager to admit that their 
schools and classes would deteriorate if it were abolished. 
Therefore the question whether a general education is possible 
is the question whether teachers can acquire a spontaneous 
interest in their work, such as would not merely give it a 
superior quality in their hands, but such as they would feel to 
be more stimulating than the easy prudential interests with 
which they are plied at present, and with which they ply their 
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pupils. It is the question of a professional education for 
teachers. From what has been said, it is easy to see that the 
measure of value for such an education is not the quantity of 
knowledge which it conveys, but the character and permanence 
of the interest which it creates. Knowledge is, indeed, the 
ground of any abiding interest, but not all knowledge nor 
every way of coming by it. It is possible to suppose that all 
the teachers in /ngland had passed an examination in methods 
of teaching and skill in “ handling a class,” without their being 
the nearer to so much as a desire of giving a general educa- 
tion. Yet it is no less possible that the present Royal Com- 
mission will think it sufficient for registration that, in addition 
to his general knowledge, a teacher shall have passed a pro- 
fessional examination. Another public examination,—that is 
how we reform, and an order of merit,—that is how the 
reformed are kept from saying, What a bore! Ifa professional 
education is to be of any real value, it must give the teacher 
an effective scientific interest in his work, with some feeling of 
its importance and something of the enthusiasm with which 
great teachers have been animated. It must give him that 
pride in his office which is now to seek, which at present he 
can hardly be expected to feel except in moments of ecstasy 
and sub specie eternitatis, but which has never been absent 
from great teachers whether their pupils have been young or 
old. From a teacher’s point of view there is no doubt that 
what is wanting in his profession is, more than all, a sufficiently 
absorbing interest, and I do not hesitate to measure the value 
of a professional education for teachers by the degree in which 
it creates this interest. 

It would be ludicrous to compare the interest shown in 
their business by the medical student and by the future 
teacher; of the new-made doctor and the new-made teacher 
it would often be fair to say that the one feels he is beginning 
a career, the other rather that his is over; and yet the new- 
made teacher usually excels other teachers in enthusiasm. 
But I know how irritating these comparisons are. For there 
is no comparison, it will be said, between doctoring and teach- 
ing. Yet why not? I have chosen this comparison not only 
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to avoid being met with the feeling for a divine mission which 
graces the church and the feelings of the various sorts which 
enliven the law, but because the feeling in the medical pro- 
fession can be seen to have grown with its educational de- 
mands. It is not so long since the practice of medicine, and 
especially of surgery, was as lightly esteemed as ever was the 
task of the school-master ; and those were the days when the 
demands upon candidates were insignificant and purely “ utili- 
tarian,” when apprentices were content to pick up knowledge 
as it might come, and when few of their own will took any- 
thing like the course that is now a matter of obligation. But 
it will still be objected that the comparison should rather be 
between nursing and teaching,—both monotonous and tem- 
per-trying. That is quite true at present; only the purpose 
of a teacher’s education is to add the interest of the doctor to 
the work of the nurse. Certain physiologists who have 
studied the mental development of infants like to point out a 
sort of normal insanity in them. Suppose we say that boys 
and girls are still only getting rid of their insanity; then we 
may at least compare the teacher with the mad doctor. But 
he is the doctor who, above all others, is interested in his 
work, and who retains his interest longest. He had a long 
course of education. If we are to seek in his school for the 
men and women who take the attitude which we suppose to 
be the only one possible for teachers (who are not “ born” with 
it !), we should have to look to the attendants. But then they 
are uneducated. 

Now the learning of any learned profession consists in what 
will enable the student to make the most of his experience 
and opportunities when he comes to practise. It is partly 
theoretical, or matter of knowledge; partly practical, or mat- 
ter of skill. And the theoretical part is much greater— 
occupies much more time—than practice or the attainment 
of skill. The latter is, of course,the more important, but it 
is intentionally left to later experience. The curriculum set 
before the student is to qualify him for making the most of 
this experience, and while he is on it he only samples experi- 
ence. The curriculum is not intended to make him perfect, 
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but to make him at once perfectly competent and perfectly 
willing to carry on his own education. It enables him to 
appreciate the value of what others do and say, and to treat 
his own experience rationally, so that he may have the benefit 
of it. What the student sees and does of practical work 
bears about the same proportion to the knowledge he has to 
acquire that experiments bear to a lecture in physics. The 
practical work is mostly for the sake of illustration, and what 
practice or experiments the student himself conducts are mainly 
to secure that he understands, what he has read or heard or 
seen done. 

I have said that the learning which constitutes the curricu- 
lum of the learned professions is far more concerned with 
knowledge than with skill. But surely, it will be said, the 
knowledge is limited to what will be of use in practice. That 
is true if it is meant to include the purely scientific interest 
which it gives to the practitioners; otherwise it is anything 
but true. The larger part of what a medical student learns, 
for example, will have little “ practical use” for him, and it is 
increasingly so in all the learned professions. And why? Is 
the object of a purely scientific knowledge to keep down com- 
petition and secure a high standard of comfort for the pro- 
fession? If that were all, we should have but a sneaking way 
of securing heavy entrance fees. The actual purpose, of 
course, is to give interest to practice. It is meant to substitute 
for the monotony and disappointment of the work the stimu- 
lus of rational insight; it aims at making a man an authority 
or a judge of authorities, and giving him the feeling that he 
knows the best to be done in a difficult business ; it gives him 
pride in his occupation, and creates a world for him in his 
ordinary work, where he may continue to find all the interest 
of which it is capable. 

These are the characteristics of the professional education 
of a learned profession. As for the method of conducting it, 
one might show that it has failed when the student is merely 
an apprentice picking up skill and knowledge, when the edu- 
cation is merely voluntary, and when it is conducted by private 
study or by coaching with a view to meet the questions of 
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an examination. But important as it is for the students of 
other professions to work together, I need hardly say it is 
indispensable in the education of teachers. And in case, as 
seems likely, the genius of our past reforms persists in being 
present, it is well to remind ourselves of the value of public 
examinations in a subject like the principles of education. 
Here, as in psychology, ethics, or any “moral science,” the 
number of fair questions is very limited, and the crammers 
and the candidates can nearly always defeat the examiners by 
collections of correct, if slight and heterogeneous, answers. 

In this, as in certain other studies, a public examination 
cannot be so searching as one conducted by the teacher of the 
candidates, and in all such studies the examination is but one 
form of test, and a very restricted one. I make this remark 
because it may appeal to those who cannot conceive the reform 
of education but by spurs and inducements; for it is an im- 
portant matter that the spur should be on the right foot. But 
if they think that the professors of education themselves need 
the spur, one can only ask why teachers should have a profes- 
sional examination at all. 


V. 


The purpose of this paper has been accomplished, if I have 
made clear the fundamental distinction between the two types 
of school education with which we are familiar, the one in 
practice, the other in theory; if I have shown the forces which 
necessarily produce the one and the only means of establishing 
the other; and if I have also shown the futility of adding these 
means to those forces in the hope that a complex of extrane- 
ous motives might somehow so combine themselves in a 
teacher’s mind as to form that intrinsic interest in his work, 
without which he must be quite inefficient for one type of 
education, though he may have zeal and interest enough for 
the other, and can always be made to have more. I am satis- 
fied if I have demonstrated the conclusion that if a general 
education is possible there is only one way of securing it,—a 
thorough professional education for teachers, and thereafter 
Lehrfretheit. For if that is the conclusion, it is the thorough- 
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ness of this professional education that must be the centre of 
our school reform, and not a still further development of ex- 
traneous motives. But, if it is not thorough, the extraneous 
motives would have to be retained, and then any use it might 
have would be quite superficial. I say so to meet the question 
that is now being raised about “a minimum of professional 
education,” and the plea that we must begin in “a small way.” 
Small ways have frequently been tried, both at home and 
abroad, and the wonder is that the idea of a professional edu- 
cation for teachers has survived their repeated failure. To 
many minds it has not, but it is a pity they should continue to 
believe in the possibility of general education. But perhaps 
they mean general knowledge. 

I cannot hope in the remaining pages to give a full answer 
to the questions in what a professional education for teachers 
should consist, and how through it we might even now pro- 
ceed with some rapidity and not so much undoing to the type 
of education upon which, in theory, all are agreed. I can only 
select what appear the main things to be said and the main 
difficulties to be met. I shall take first the professional edu- 
cation. It would consist of instruction, demonstration, and 
discussion. The first comprises instruction in the principles, 
the practice, and the history of education. 

The principles of education are based upon a teleological 
treatment of the growing mind. The risk is that this treat- 
ment may be so trivial as to be of neither scientific nor practi- 
cal interest; for educational psychology has so often been an 
“elaboration of the obvious” that it is usually understood to 
be written for such as are of weaker capacity. That the fault 
is not in the subject but in our “small ways” appears at once 
when we consider that the fundamental scientific problems, as 
well as the practical interest, of psychology centre in education, 
The “ critical” question for psychology is, How is education 
possible? It is precisely analogous to the questions set by 
Kant to the other departments of philosophy; it is such as 
Darwin put to biology, and as every science which treats of 
growth tries to answer when it has accumulated material en- 
abling it to try. And it is the question which, in psychology 
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more than in any other department of knowledge, converts the 
languid interest in descriptions, classifications, and their formu- 
lation in laws into the living interest and the spirit of investi- 
gation that come with the hope of mastery. Of course, the 
analysis of adult consciousness must come first, and the stages 
of growth from infancy onward have to be collected and com- 
pared,—studies which have their own interest if they are 
thorough enough. But they are only what descriptive geology 
and geography are to a science of nature, or what anatomy is 
to physiology and pathology. The final and permanent in- 
terest comes with the genetic point of view, and is none the 
less for the difficulties it presents. I have adverted to the 
effect that a purely scientific interest has had upon the learned 
professions. For teachers the practical value of this scientific 
interest would not be confined to feeling, which might turn 
out to be short-lived if the interest were only scientific. This 
brings us to the second subject of instruction,—viz., the prac- 
tice of education. 

It is concerned with two topics,—the curriculum and the 
methods of teaching. Under the former are discussed the 
best material for instructing and exercising the various activi- 
ties into a desirable character, the selection of this material for 
different classes of pupils and schools, and its proper arrange- 
ment in a school course. Instruction in the methods of teach- 
ing carries the idea into detail by a minute treatment of the 
material as matter of knowledge and means of discipline. It 
hardly needs saying that the completeness with which this 
practical instruction can be given to students depends on the 
thoroughness of their studies in psychology. The more the 
mind remains to them a congeries of mysterious faculties, 
somehow obeying laws somewhere derived, growing in 
secret by means of other laws entirely unknown, the more 
superficial and meaningless must be any such instruction. 

The third subject of instruction comprises the history of 
educational practice and of educational literature. It is mainly 
a reading of social history from the state of education,—a 
point of view as central in its way as those adopted in polit- 
ical, constitutional, and economic histories. The value of the 
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study is not in the “lessons” that it contains for present prac- 
tice, though these are numerous and as much to the point as 
the “lessons” from other species of history. And if a teacher 
were to ask what use the study would be to him, one might 
not be so far wrong in giving the tempting answer,—None ; 
though Professor Laurie, whose practice will be recognized in 
this sketch, once said that the best way of training a teacher, 
if his training must be short, would be to shut him up for a 
week with Mr. Nettleship’s article in Hedlenica. No one who 
knows the value of “church history” in a theological educa- 
tion or of the history of philosophy to the students of that 
subject will refuse the history of education in practice and 
literature a considerable place in the learning of teachers. 
Under this head would also fall to be studied the current edu- 
cational practice of different countries as regards administra- 
tion, curriculum, methods, and appliances. Would it not have 
been well if our experiments in education during the last 
twenty years had been enlightened by a large and wide-spread 
body of expert opinion on such matters? Not till this knowl- 
edge becomes general among teachers will they have a clear 
claim to the hand in their own government which is given 
without demur to the other professions and to the highest 
branch of their own. 

The second part of the professional education consists of 
demonstrations in the practice of teaching. This is the part 
which in every country has presented the greatest difficulty. 
It is the question of providing a school that shall bear the 
same relation to instruction that a hospital bears in medical 
education. But noone who studies the history of medical edu- 
cation during the last two centuries will think the problem 
insoluble or be satisfied with such make-shift arrangements as 
are usual at present. It is positively gratifying to know * that 
the earliest efforts at clinical teaching failed to make them- 
selves popular and were discontinued ; that it was about the 
middle of the seventeenth century before the effort was made 
(at Leyden), which succeeded and did spread ; that the spread 





* Puschmann, “ History of Medical Education,” pp. 410, 77. 
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was so slow that the middle of the eighteenth century was 
reached before there was clinical teaching even at Vienna and 
Edinburgh, and that as regards America, “in 1810 the state- 
ment that a hospital was absolutely essential to a medical 
school had to be proclaimed asa novelty.” * Further, there 
is not one difficulty connected with a practising school that has 
not been overcome in the use of a hospital for clinical teaching. 
The school should be under the direction of the professor of 
education or whoever has chief control of the professional 
instruction. The number of pupils is comparatively immate- 
rial if they are enough to form a good series of classes; but 
the more pupils the better. The main consideration is that 
the class-rooms should be somewhat larger than usual to ad- 
mit of students being present. The organization, curriculum, 
and methods would demonstrate at every stage the value that 
was claimed for them. Why some people suppose the demon- 
strations would consist in series of experiments any more than 
the demonstrations in a hospital one fails to understand. The 
presence of the students would be a stimulus to a teacher 
rather than a distraction. Their first work would be to see all 
that the school demonstrated. That implies a great deal,— 
not at all what is intended by going about from one school 
to another. A student ought to take up each subject of the 
curriculum in detail, beginning with its appearance in the 
lowest classes and proceeding up the school. In this way he 
would see how difficulties were being approached, how sur- 
mounted, where failure threatened most, and so forth. He 
would see all the stages of a method, all the advantages and 
disadvantages which time developed, lying simultaneously be- 
fore him. He would also have to serve as assistant under 
masters assigned him. But, it is argued, with the students at 
least, we should have experimenting. This is the only serious 
argument against such a school ; and parents, it is said, would 
not have their children experimented on. The contrary has 
been the case in practice, both as regards the efficiency of the 
school and the feelings of parents. The argument is serious 





* British Medical Journal, December 2, 1893. 
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only because, if frequently repeated, it might at the outset— 
the most difficult time—take effect upon parents ; and for this 
reason it would be a mistake to call the school a “ practising,” 
a “ model,” or a“ normal” school, though even the associations 
now attached to these words might soon be outlived. Still, 
nothing need be allowed to obscure the fact that the school 
had nothing to distinguish it from others that was not to its 
advantage. Under the make-shift arrangements which prevail 
at present the only exercise of real value is the “ criticism les- 
son,” and its value is extremely limited compared with what 
it might be. The student-teachers are ignorant of the precise 
points at which a class has arrived in its ordinary studies ; 
they are very likely ignorant of the methods adopted by the 
regular teacher, and the lessons which they prepare to teach 
have, therefore, to be more or less outside the regular curricu- 
lum. There is little in this arrangement that can be called 
a demonstration of principles and methods, and, obviously, it 
would not long remain attached to a course such as I have 
indicated. Consequently the usual procedure is for a univer- 
sity to confine itself to giving instruction, and for the students 
to go either to an ordinary school qualified to admit them, or 
to some sort of “normal” school, to learn the practical part 
of the business. Necessity is the only argument for the 
divorce, and it is only under very exceptional conditions that 
we find success. 

The third part of the professional education would consist 
of conferences at which psychological and practical questions 
would be discussed, reports read by students on what they 
had seen and done, and criticisms made on any part of the 
work. This is quite as essential as the other two parts of the 
course,—instruction and demonstration,—for reasons which I 
have already mentioned. One might say it is more essential, 
but the value of the conferences depends on the thorough- 
ness with which the other two are done, just as the value of 
demonstrations depends on what I have included under in- 
struction. 

All this, it may be said, is a castle in the air. I think that 
it is, and that it should be left there if we mean to persist in 
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our present type of education; if, that is to say, we persist in 
our present attitude to teachers, and retain our present method 
of keeping them efficient. But if we really desire a general 
education there would be little difficulty in instituting every 
part of the professional education which I have given in out- 
line. A natural place would be at the universities and uni- 
versity colleges. The latter will probably become more and 
more the centre of educational! districts, and every sufficiently 
large district promises to have suchacentre. It is to the 
teaching profession that their faculties of arts and sciences 
will have to look for the bulk of their students. Why not 
include this subject of education among those which qualify 
for a degree, as has now been done in Scotland? It is not at 
all to be expected that students will take it in addition to their 
degree work unless they are compelled. Even if it did qual- 
ify for a degree, it would not be an over-popular subject, 
unless, like philosophy, it came to be thought “ easy,” because 
it has, and at present can have, but small market value. But 
suppose we go further and say that all who are to be registered 
teachers must take a course such as I have indicated, having 
first given proof of their competence in point of knowledge. 
Well managed it could be overtaken in a year, and even the 
payment of this time-tax would of itself exclude many unde- 
sirable candidates from the profession. It should be easy to 
get a school from whatever sort of board may be intrusted 
with the secondary education of the district. But, again, I 
would protest against the notion of beginning in a “ small 
way” and waiting for the operation of our dictum de omni at 
the next reformation,—the “evolution of existing forces.” 
What chance of success or survival would a divinity, a law, 
or a medical school have if it began in a small way,—with, 
let us say, a single teacher, scholarships, and attractions. 

If teachers had to take a course such as I have sketched, 
devoting themselves entirely to it for one year, we should have 
the means of establishing a general education throughout the 
schools. It is impossible, as we saw, under the method of 
creating interest by spurs and inducements. It cannot be 
realized without freedom, but there would be no right to free- 
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dom without a guarantee that the teacher was able to supply 
himself with the intelligence and interest in his work that are 
now forced upon him. There remains the question of inspec- 
tion and public examinations. They will certainly have a 
place whether we wish them or no, partly because no reform 
can simply write off the evil effects of any history, and partly 
because the common experience that education affects knowl- 
edge only and not character will keep most people from simple 
reliance on a teacher’s education. 

Personally, I think that both inspection and examination 
are excellent, provided they are of the proper character and 
put to their proper use. The educational evil arising from 
public examinations is absent on these conditions: firstly, if 
the candidates merely pass or fail,—that is to say, if there 
is no order of merit nor even classification ; secondly, if there 
is no prescribed work; and, thirdly, if there is complete 
option as regards the number of subjects taken and the stand- 
ard in each subject. All these conditions are present in the 
leaving certificate examinations of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, which, indeed, adds a fourth in not publishing the names 
of the successful candidates at all, nor giving any special facil- 
ities by which the results of one school can be compared with 
those of another. If the three conditions are maintained, it is 
not of much consequence who conducts the examination; but 
if there are several bodies competing for the same schools the 
first and second conditions cannot long survive. Above all, it 
should be understood that the examination is a test of a pupil’s 
knowledge in this or that subject, not a test of general knowl- 
edge, still less of general education. 

As for inspection, it would be of service both to teachers 
and to district boards, provided the inspector is placed on the 
same footing as the medical officer of a county council. In 
that case he would be more an adviser than a judge; he would 
visit schools without making special reports on them, and hear 
teaching without having to assign its degree from fair to ex- 
cellent; his first care would not be to measure his words of 
praise and blame; and he would not have to make entries in 
the degrading “parchment certificate.” His reports would 
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be on the general state of education in his district with a 
special treatment of anything notable, and they would go from 
his board to the central council. Of course such an inspector 
would require to have special qualifications. 

One ought, finally, to argue that the present time is suitable 
for a bold institution of the reform which I have advocated, 
because we are now, as we have never been, at the parting of 
the ways. But the democratic principle is understood to 
mean that reforms should wait in’conception for the pressure 
of popular opinion. Now parents show no anxiety in the 
matter, and there is no universal desire among teachers to 
give up their present interest and type of education for an in- 
trinsic interest which they cannot hope to feel and a type of 
education which they take to be impracticable. But as one 
does not like to be entirely negative or pessimistic after so 
many words, I will mention an easy and inexpensive reform 
which, under the present system, would secure more for gen- 
eral education than either inspection or the small ways. It is 
that all home lessons should be abolished in favor of one,— 
the learning of pieces of literature by heart. There would be 
two advantages in this, both directly in the service of general 
education. One would be that the pupils were taught how to 
learn, how strenuously to exercise their understanding and 
their memory, so as not to cultivate that languid habit of 
reading and rereading to small purpose, into which home 
learning falls. The other advantage—the learning of English 
poetry and any other suitable literature—could also become a 
means of competition both within the school and without; 
and it is the one subject in which all parents could and would 
take a common interest with the teachers. Ten or twenty 
lines a day committed to memory with constant revision would 
give a training in taste, and even in morality, better than any- 
thing that is at present submitted to examination and public 
competition. 

W. MITcHELL. 
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The Referendum and Initiative. 


THE REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE: 


THEIR RELATION TO THE INTERESTS OF LABOR IN SWIT- 
ZERLAND AND IN AMERICA. 


Ir is a curious fact that in Switzerland, almost alone among 
the countries north of the Alps, representative government did 
not arise spontaneously. In some other nations the elected 
assemblies were smothered by the growth of the monarchical 
power, but in Switzerland it may be said that they never de- 
veloped at all. The reason for this is to be found in the con- 
dition of the cantons and their peculiar relation to each other; 
for they were divided into the rural cantons, which were small 
enough to permit legislation by means of Landesgemeinde, or 
mass meetings of all the citizens, and therefore needed no 
representative chambers; and into what may be called the 
city cantons, where the country districts came to be ruled by 
the dominant city, and the city by a few patrician families; 
while the confederation itself was so loosely organized that its 
diet was not a true legislative body, but rather a congress of 
ambassadors. It was not until after the French Revolution 
that representative institutions began to be copied from other 
countries, and the cantons did not get the full benefit of them 
before 1830. The result was that when elected assemblies 
were finally introduced, the Swiss were not accustomed to 
them, and had not learned to provide the needful checks and 
balances. They were jealous of the men they elected, looking 
on them as masters rather than servants of the public, and a 
feeling arose, especially in the German cantons, that the people 
ought to have a right to prevent abuses of power by their 
representatives. Hence, elected chambers had been instituted 
only a short time when the Referendum was devised in order 
to give the voters a direct check upon them. 

The Referendum, as the name implies, is the reference of 
an act of the legislature to the people for ratifigation or re- 

jection, and it may be used in either of two forms. It is 
sometimes provided that every law must be submitted to 
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popular vote, and in this case the Referendum is said to be 
compulsory. Sometimes, on the other hand, such a submis- 
sion is required only when a certain number of voters demand 
it in writing, and under these circumstances the Referendum 
is said to be optional. Each of these forms is actually used 
in Switzerland. Thus, for changes in a constitution, whether 
Federal or Cantonal, the Referendum is always compulsory ; 
and in some cantons it is compulsory for all laws; while in 
other cantons and in the confederation itself it is optional for 
ordinary laws. 

In its actual working the Referendum is no empty formality, 
but a most important element in legislation. The federal laws 
furnish a good illustration of its use in the optional form. 
Here a popular vote must be taken on any law if thirty thou- 
sand voters demand it; and from 1874, when the system was 
introduced, to March, 1893, such a demand was made in the 
case of nineteen out of a total of one hundred and sixty-nine 
laws; that is, on the average, in the case of one law out of 
eight. Of these nineteen, the people ratified six and rejected 
thirteen, or about one-twelfth of all the statutes passed by the 
legislature. The effect of the Referendum in the compulsory 
form is even more striking, although it varies a good deal in 
the different cantons. In Zurich, one of the largest and most 
democratic, the people ratified ninety-seven and rejected thirty- 
one of the one hundred and twenty-eight acts passed by the 
legislature between 1869 and August, 1893. In Berne the 
proportion of laws rejected has been a trifle larger, while in 
Aargau it is nearly twice as great. In fact,in the cantons 
where the compulsory Referendum exists, the proportion of 
laws rejected varies from a little less than a quarter to a little 
less than half.* 

These figures prove that the Referendum is an effective 
institution, for they show that it prevents the enactment of a 
great many laws which the people do not like; and hence it 
is important to consider the character of the laws that are 





* This condition of things is true only of the German cantons. In the French 
cantons the Referendum has been adopted in the optional form, and 1s little 
used. 
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voted down. The history of popular voting in Switzerland 
reveals a marked tendency to reject radical measures, and this 
is a very instructive fact, because it means that the people are 
really more conservative than their representatives. To take 
a single illustration: in 1878 a law to give daughters an equal 
inheritance with sons in the estates of their parents was passed 
by the legislature of Zurich, but defeated at the Referendum 
by a vote of more than two to one; and it was not until nine 
years later that this simple act of justice was sanctioned at the 
polls. Strange as it may seem, the tendency to reject radical 
projects applies to labor laws and other measures designed to 
improve the condition of the working-classes, although laws 
of that kind are commonly believed to be highly popular with 
the vast majority of the people. For examples of this we 
may again refer to the canton of Zurich, whose citizens are 
largely engaged in manufacturing, and therefore furnish a 
peculiarly valuable index of the probable effect of the Refer- 
endum in other industrial communities where the suffrage is 
universal. In 1870 the people there rejected a cantonal law 
which reduced the period of work in factories to twelve hours 
a day, which protected the female operatives, and forbade 
the employment of children during the years when they 
were required to goto school. In 1877 they voted against 
a Federal factory law intended for a similar purpose. In 
the following year they rejected a cantonal law to establish a 
school of weaving, and in 1881 they voted down another law 
providing for the compulsory insurance of workmen against 
sickness, regulating their relations with their employers, and 
making the latter liable for injuries to their employees caused 
by accidents. Moreover, they have repeatedly rejected meas- 
ures for increasing the amount of education in the public 
schools (1872, 1885, 1888, and 1891), and they have refused to 
sanction bills to provide free text-books for the children (1887 
and 1888). All this does not mean that the people are certain 
to reject laws intended for the benefit of the working-classes ; 
on the contrary, they voted in Zurich heavily in favor of the 
recent amendment to the federal constitution giving the 
confederation power to enact a statute on the compulsory 
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insurance of workmen. But it does mean that they are far less 
ready to sanction measures of this character than the legisla- 
ture is to pass them. 

The conservative nature of the Referendum was foreseen by 
a few shrewd statesmen, who objected to its introduction on 
the ground that it would impede progress; and, in fact, the 
Radicals to-day are less anxious for its extension than the 
Reactionaries. A reason for this result has been suggested 
by Sir Henry Maine in his “ Popular Government,” where he 
says (p. 97), “It is possible, by agitation or exhortation, to 
produce in the mind of the average citizen a vague impression 
that he desires a particular change. But when the agitation 
has settled down on the dregs, when the excitement has died 
away, when the subject has been threshed out, when the law 
is before him in all its detail, he is sure to find in it much 
that is likely to disturb his habits, his ideas, his prejudices, 
or his interests, and so, in the long run, he votes ‘No’ to 
every proposal.” The same truth may be stated in a more 
concrete form. Every law designed for the benefit of the 
working-man involves, or rather is liable to involve, a present 
sacrifice on his part; but the sacrifice is not evident so long 
as the principle of the law is merely stated in general terms. 
It is easy, for example, for the working-man to understand 
the wisdom of forbidding the labor of children of immature 
years, but it is not easy for him to see how he gains anything 
by losing the wages his son has been earning in the mill. 
Hence, the same man may very well vote for a candidate or a 
party that proposes to enact a labor law, and yet find him- 
self bitterly opposed to that very law when it is presented to 
him for approval. Moreover the Referendum places in the 
hands of employers a means of exerting a direct pressure 
upon their operatives which a secret ballot has not the 
slightest tendency to mitigate. The rejection of the first 
factory act in Zurich is said to have been largely due to the 
influence of the mill owners,* and a little reflection will show 
how they might bring about thc defeat of a labor law. Sup- 





* Stiissi, “ Referendum und Initiative im Kanton Zurich,” p. 49. 
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pose, for example, that an act limiting the hours of work in 
factories is passed by the legislature, and that a demand is 
made for a popular vote. Then suppose the employers an- 
nounce that if the law is ratified they will be obliged to cut 
down wages. In such a case, many of the operatives, not 
caring to run the risk of a decrease in wages or a strike, will 
be likely to vote against the act and kill it. 

The Referen lum has a purely negative effect. It merely 
enables the people to reject laws passed by their representa- 
tives; but the Swiss feel that the legislature ought not to 
have the exclusive right to originate legislation, that the 
people ought to have power to propose laws directly, and 
for this purpose a proceeding has been devised called the 
Initiative. The method of operation is as follows: A certain 
number of voters have a right to demand that a measure they 
advocate shall be submitted to the people, whether the legis- 
lature is willing to pass it or not; and if the popular vote is 
affirmative the measure becomes a law, with the same force 
that it would have had if passed by the legislature and rati- 
fied at the ReferendumNy The idea of the right of everybody 
to take part in public affairs by proposing laws for the good 
of the country has something very attractive about it, but in 
practice it has not proved of value. This is shown by the 
experience of the Canton of Zurich, where the Initiative has 
been used more than anywhere else, and where, as we have 
seen, the Referendum has been very effective. Here the 
Constitution of 1869 authorized any five thousand voters to 
propose a law, and from that time through August, 1893, 
nineteen different measures were brought before the people 
in this way. Four of them the legislature advised the people 
to adopt, and of these two were ratified at the popular vote, 
and two were rejected; but of the other fifteen proposals 
which were disapproved by the legislature, only three were 
enacted by the people. One of these set up Houses of Cor- 
rection for tramps, a measure the wisdom of which was much 
doubted ; a second re-established the death penalty, but this 
came to nothing, for the people rejected at the Referendum 
the law that was prepared to carry it into effect; the third 
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abolished compulsory vaccination. Of the measures pro- 
posed and rejected at the polls, some were good and some 
bad, but they are of no consequence to us, for what we want 
to know is the effect of the Initiative in producing legislation. 
The net direct result in Zurich during twenty-four years has 
been the enactment of only three laws to which the legislature 
was opposed, and of these one was of doubtful value, about 
another the people seem to have changed their minds, and 
the third was clearly bad. : 

The confederation has made a short and, so far, not an 
altogether happy experiment with this institution. Any fifty 
thousand people have recently been given a right to propose 
a specific amendment to the constitution, but the first use that 
has been made of this privilege is not encouraging. The re- 
quired number of voters demanded an amendment forbidding 
the slaughter of animals by bleeding, a measure whose real 
object was not to prevent cruelty, but to harass the Jews. 
The Federal Assembly urged the rejection of the bill as 
opposed to the principles of religious liberty guaranteed by 
the constitution, but it was nevertheless enacted by popular 
vote. 

Whether the Referendum has, on the whole, been a benefit 
to Switzerland or not, it has certainly been a success in the 
sense that it has produced the result for which it was estab- 
lished. It seems to have brought out the real opinion of the 
people in regard to the laws submitted to them for ratification. 
But this cannot be said of the Initiative. It would be absurd 
to suppose that the popular longings of the citizens of Zurich 
are summed up in the three measures to which this institution 
has given birth in their canton; and it would be an insult to 
the Swiss to assert that they desired above all other things a 
petty persecution of the Jews. We are forced to conclude, 
therefore, either that the wants of the people are satisfied by 
the action of the legislature, and if so the Initiative is need- 
less, or that it has not enabled them to express their real 
wishes, in which case it is a failure. The advocates of the 

‘Initiative in Switzerland admit that it has not yet developed 
much efficiency, but they hope for better results in the future. 
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Experience, however, does not indicate that it will prove 
valuable. It applies only to questions which the representa- 
tives of the people, who are quite sensitive to public opinion, 
refuse to pass, and it leaves no room for debate or for 
compromise and mutual concession. Hence the chance of 
enacting a law by this process is very small. The conception 
is bold, but in practice it is not likely to be of any great 
value to mankind; if, indeed, it does not prove to be merely 
a happy hunting-ground for cranks. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of late upon the 
question whether it would be wise to adopt the Referendum 
in America. More correctly stated, however, the question 
should be whether its use ought to be extended, for not only 
does it exist here, but in its modern form it is older here than 
in Switzerland. As early as 1778 the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts submitted to the people a constitution, which they 
rejected, and two years later the present constitution was 
ratified by popular vote. New Hampshire adopted the practice 
about the same time; whereas in Switzerland no constitution 
was submitted to the people until this century, and the habit 
of taking a popular vote on ordinary laws developed later 
still. - 

Before discussing, therefore, an extension of the Referen- 
dum in this country, it is necessary to know how far it is 
already in use.* In the first place, the requirement of a 
ratification by the people for any change in a State consti- 
tution is now almost universal. In the second place, the 
Referendum has been applied in some States to a number 
of matters that do not in form involve any change in the con- 
stitution, but which are closely akin to constitutional questions. 
The power of the legislature to contract debts, for example, 
is often limited, any excess above the limit requiring a popular 
vote. The object of this is clear. The debt limit cannot 
be absolutely rigid, because occasions when it must be ex- 
ceeded are sure to arise, and it would be highly inconvenient 
to prescribe a limit in the constitution, and require a formal 





* Cf, Oberholzer, ‘“‘ The Referendum in America.” 
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amendment for the temporary purpose of sanctioning an ex- 
ception to the general rule. The use of the Referendum in 
this case is, therefore, merely a convenient method of dealing 
with a constitutional question where there is an obvious 
reason why the ordinary process of formal amendment should 
not be used. The same thing is true of the provisions which 
require a popular vote for the expenditure of money above a 
fixed limit, for the levy of certain taxes, and for the alienation 
of public property. In some States there are also provisions 
authorizing the legislature to submit to the people the question 
of woman suffrage or of proportional representation; and it 
is very common to provide that the capital of the State shall 
be determined in that way. All these matters are such as 
fall usually and properly within the province of the consti- 
tution, and the provision for a popular vote upon them may 
be regarded simply an informal method of amending that in- 
strument. 

These cases substantially include all those where a consti- 
tution authorizes the submission of laws to the people of the 
State, with one exception. After the banking mania of 1848, 
several of the Western States adopted provisions requiring a 
popular vote on all acts creating banks, although such acts 
are clearly not of a constitutional nature. This was a specific 
remedy for a particular social disease, and has scarcely been 
adopted at all outside of the States that suffered at that time, 
—a fact which seems to indicate that it is not in harmony 
with our institutions. 

There is another class of laws that appear at first sight to 
present a second exception. I refer to the acts that deal with 
local questions, the so-called local option laws. But this is 
not a case of true Referendum, because it involves no appeal 
from the members of the legislature to their constituents. 
However strongly the majority of the people at large may 
dislike a measure, they are given no power to prevent its 
enactment. It becomes a law without regard to their wishes, 
and the question of its application in any particular district 
is decided solely by the voters of that district. Such a sys- 
tem is therefore only a method of local self-government in 
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which the administration of the affairs of a city, town, or 
county is intrusted to the whole body of inhabitants. 

It may be stated, therefore, that, except for the anomalous 
case of the banking acts, the Referendum in the United 
States has been applied only to constitutional matters, and to 
others that are closely akin to constitutional matters. It may 
be observed, moreover, that the questions presented to the 
people are comparatively general and simple; and it must 
also be noticed that the popular vote is always compulsory, 
never depending upon a request on the part of the citizens. 
Now all this is very important, because, if the Referendum 
ought to be extended, it would presumably be wise to follow 
the lines along which it has developed naturally. 

There are, indeed, a number of grave objections to the in- 
troduction in America of a general Referendum on all laws. 
In our political system, a careful distinction is drawn between 
constitutional and other laws, the former being the principles 
established by the people as the ultimate sovereign, the latter 
regulations made by its representatives within the limits of 
their authority. The power of the courts to hold statutes 
unconstitutional rests on this distinction, for in exercising 
their high prerogative, the courts are maintaining against the 
legislature the fundamental principles which the people them- 
selves have enacted. But if all laws were alike ratified by the 
people, this distinction would disappear, and there would be 
no reason for regarding one class of laws as more sacred than 
another. The courts would therefore lose their power to hold 
statutes unconstitutional, and, indeed, they have no such power 
in Switzerland. With the fall of this keystone of our system 
the checks and balances of our government would disappear, 
and the character of our institutions would be radically changed. 
In short, an application of the Referendum to ordinary laws 
could not be engrafted upon our political system without 
changing its very nature. At the present moment the labor 
leaders in America are in the habit of speaking of the courts 
as mere bulwarks of capital, instruments to defeat the aims of 
the working-classes. But such a view arises from a grave mis- 
conception. The courts are the guardians of the law and of 
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the rights of every one who is not strong enough to protect 
himself. It is their mission to preserve and expand the prin- 
ciples that are developed by the toilsome process of social 
evolution, and in our system, where the most deep-seated of 
these principles are embodied in the constitutions, it is the 
duty of the courts to prevent an arbitrary violation of them. 
Surely, a destruction of the limitations of our government 
which would allow absolute power to be wielded by any 
group of men who could get control of the State would not 
be a benefit to the working-classes. Such a change would 
offer in America a temptation for an unscrupulous use of 
money which no Referendum could effectually counteract ; 
and, indeed, there can be no doubt that a decay of confidence 
in the integrity and authority of the courts would lead to a 
vast increase of corruption of all kinds. The strength of the 
courts is, therefore, of at least as much permanent importance 
to labor as to accumulated wealth. 

Another objection to a general extension of the Refer- 
endum here arises from our traditions. Except for the broad 
and simple questions involved in constitutional matters, the ex- 
perience of our people has been confined to passing judgment 
on men and on general lines of policy. They have not been 
in the habit of considering the wisdom of particular statutes, 
or determining the need for the various appropriations. Nor 
would it be possible for them to do so. In a community as 
complex as ours legislation is a very intricate matter, and 
requires a great deal of careful study. This is far less true in 
Switzerland, where the cantons are minute compared with our 
States, and where the variety of social, commercial, and indus- 
trial interests is much smaller. Moreover, the Swiss statutes 
are less elaborate than ours, the executive having power to 
supply the details by means of ordinances. Hence the Ref- 
erendum in America would impose on the voters a far more 
difficult task than it does in Switzerland. 

This consideration brings us to the practical question of the 
form in which the Referendum could be used here. In no 
Swiss canton does the number of laws presented to the people 
average ten a year, and in most places there are only half that 
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number even where the Referendum exists in the compulsory 
form. But in the American States the acts passed in a single 
year are far too numerous to permit the people to consider 
them independently or vote intelligently upon them. They 
often run up into the hundreds, and fill a volume so large that 
the voter would hardly have time to read it through if he sacri- 
ficed all his leisure for the purpose. No doubt the quantity 
of our legislation is excessive, but, even if it were very 
materially reduced, a general Referendum in the compulsory 
form would still be out of the question. There remains the 
optional form; but this the Swiss themselves do not like 
so well, because the agitation involved in the effort to col- 
lect the necessary signatures has a tendency to inflame 
political prejudices, and thus prevent a true expression of 
public opinion. In America this form is open to peculiar 
objections owing to the large size of the States, and to the 
great development of political parties. It would probably be 
used chiefly in the case of laws that had aroused a good deal 
of party feeling and had been carried as party measures. In 
such cases the signatures could easily be collected by means 
of the party machinery, without which the task would be dif- 
ficult. It is likely, therefore, that the Referendum in this form 
would be used mainly as a means of annoying the party in 
power by delaying legislation, and would become a party 
weapon. Viewed in this light it is hardly to be desired. 
Moreover, there is not the same need of a Referendum here 
that there is in Switzerland. The Swiss have no executive veto, 
no judicial process for setting aside unconstitutional laws, and 
in the cantons only a single legislative chamber. Hence they 
are much more exposed to the danger of hasty law making, 
and have a greater need of a veto in the hands of the people. 
It is perhaps needless to remark that none of these consid- 
erations apply to the use of local popular voting as a means 
of municipal government. Such a system does not tend to 
obscure the distinction between constitutional and other laws. 
It brings before the people questions which, if sometimes 
intricate, are at least comparatively familiar; and it does not 
present such a quantity of subjects that they cannot be con- 
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sidered separately. In fact, as an extension of the principle 
of the town-meeting to larger communities, and as a method 
of educating the voters and increasing their interest in local 
government, the system seems to offer a possible remedy for 
the sad condition of our great cities. 

In discussing the Referendum from the stand-point of the 
interests of labor, we must remember that it is essentially a 
check on legislation, a method by which the people can reject 
measures, but not in any sense a means of passing laws; and 
since at the present day the working-classes are not in danger 
of new legislation hostile to their special interests, it is not clear 
how the Referendum could be a serious benefit to them. On 
the contrary, it would probably result in the rejection of labor 
laws at the polls; for chimerical as such a danger might seem 
at first sight, the experience in Zurich shows that it is very real. 
The Referendum, therefore, could not produce legislation for 
the benefit of the working-classes, and would be likely to 
hinder it. The instrument designed for the popular creation 
of laws is the Initiative; but it is hardly necessary to discuss 
this institution at length. It has not been a success in its 
native country, and there is no reason to suppose it would 
work any better elsewhere. It may be noticed, moreover, 
that, of the few laws it has produced in Switzerland, not one, 
so far as I know, has been passed in the interest of labor. 

If there is any one class in the community to which the 
Referendum and Initiative would be an advantage, it would 
not appear to be the working-class. But we must place our- 
selves on a broader ground than this. A political system that 
is not adapted to a community, that is not good for it as a 
whole, is bad in the long run for every part of it, and ulti- 
mately is worst of all for the poor. We may go farther still, 
and say that, if the Referendum and Initiative were instruments 
by which the laboring class could legislate for its own special 
benefit, they would be mischievous. Class legislation enacted 
by a class for the exclusive benefit of that class is absolutely 
inconsistent with democracy, which is government by the 
whole people for the benefit of the whole people. (If his- 
tory proves anything, it proves that a democracy in which 
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any one class becomes too powerful is doomed. | Such a 
government is certain either to be replaced by a poeh or 
to degenerate into anarchy, which means suffering for every 
one, and above all for those whose daily bread depends on 
their daily toil. If this country is to play a glorious part in 
the world, if future generations are to point to it as one of the 
great forces in the progress of mankind, it must make a suc- 
cess of democracy. Other nations may seek refuge under 
different forms of government. Germany can take shelter 
under her monarchs, France can return to a Cesar, England 
can, perhaps, restore her aristocracy, but, as far as human fore- 
sight can reach, America has no resource but democracy, and 
to make democracy a success, the classes must learn to under- 
stand each other and to have mutual forbearance and sympa- 
thy. If we do not learn this lesson, our retribution will be 
decrepitude and ruin, and that retribution will have been 
deserved. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


Boston, MASs. 


THE CONSCIENCE: ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN. 


1. In any matter of investigation, it is a great point gained 
to have obtained a clear idea as to what the precise problems 
to be investigated are. Kant’s most conspicuous service to 
ethical science consists in his having secured a practically uni- 
versal recognition for the fact that one of the things that any 
theory of the nature and origin of the conscience must account 
for is the absence of all consideration of personal consequences, 
in this world or the next, in action that can claim the sense of 
duty as its motive. Cudworth, indeed, in his day had entered 
a protest no less emphatic than Kant’s against such conceptions 
of duty as Paley afterwards set forth; but it is due to Kant 
that they can never in their bald and undisguised form, at any 
rate, be set forth again. While, however, the mercenarian 
theory, as regards its application to a future life, is very prop- 
erly scouted by most ethical writers at the present day, another 
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variety of the same theory—Mr. Spencer’s—which maintains 
that it is the experience of rewards and punishments accorded 
in this world during many generations to right and wrong 
action respectively that has evolved the conception of duty, is 
one that is very widely accepted. 

2. Before going into special questions affecting the Moral 
Faculty more in detail, it will be well to draw attention to the 
nature of the general psychological hypothesis that such a 
contention postulates. It postulates the possibility, in psy- 
chology, of transformations that follow the analogy of chem- 
istry; metamorphoses which we can observe, but which we 
cannot so much as attempt to understand. The two Mills, in 
express terms, put forward such a hypothesis, and thus arrived 
at the conclusion that, in mental science, every mystery which 
could not otherwise be solved could be adequately explained 
by the formula that it was the result of “inseparable associa- 
tion.” In chemical investigation, however, our situation as 
regards the subject-matters that we deal with is very different 
from that which obtains in reference to the matters of psycho- 
logical investigation. We know that the mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen has been transformed into water, because we 
have the water still in the same jar in which the gases were, 
and because we can transform it back into the gases. In 
mental change, on the contrary, such connecting links between 
the phenomenon in its old form and in its new, supposing 
transformations to take place, are altogether wanting. We are 
left thus without the means that we possess in chemistry of 
discriminating between the transformations of one thing into 
various shapes, and the mere sequences of things that, in 
themselves, are entirely different. Hence, to admit explana- 
tions of psychological problems based on the analogy of 
chemical change would be really to give up psychology, and 
with it the scientific treatment of politics, history, or literature, 
altogether. Such a concession would, at once, open the flood- 
gates to a deluge of paradoxes and absurdities. There would 
then be no such thing in mental science as the reductio ad 
tmpossibile. No conceivable statement could be so preposter- 
ous that it would be, at once, and of necessity, rejected. We 
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should have to admit that it was quite possible that plurality 
and totality were the same thing as truth and goodness, that 
pleasures and pains might be nothing but flexions and exten- 
sions of the muscles, that Mind and Will might be merely the 
dummies of a conjurer, put forward to attract our attention, 
while what we imagined them to be doing was really being 
done by other agencies altogether. Every assertion, indeed, 
would be, for us, alike possible and alike meaningless. 

3. It will not, however, I imagine, be denied that there is 
such a thing as the reductio ad impossibile in mental science, 
and it is worth while to examine, for a moment, in what circum- 
stances its application is possible. Though we think of it as 
a special form of argument, it enters, in physics, into every 
process of reasoning by which any general truth is established. 
What Mill lays down, in regard to Deduction, is true of all 
reasoning. It always comprises an Induction, a Ratiocination, 
and a Verification. What we call the reductio ad impossibile 
is simply the contrary of the Verification. It is the refutation 
of a false induction by direct comparison with fact. The 
inductions of physics have, no doubt, an immense advantage 
over the inductions of the subject sciences, in the tangible and 
palpable nature of the facts, by comparison with which they 
can be tested. The latter must, however, be capable of being, 
in some sense, tested by comparison with fact also, otherwise 
our best established psychological truths would be no truer 
than the idlest fancies. At the same time, when we look into 
the matter, it is not altogether obvious, on the surface, what it 
is, in mental science, that corresponds to fact in physics. If any 
one contends that the specific gravity of lead is not greater 
than that of water, I can drop a piece of lead into water and 
let him see for himself that it is so. Even here, of course, 
there is the all-important postulate that he and I mean the 
same thing by lead, by specific gravity, and by water. We 
cannot adequately define either lead or water, but we have 
another resource for making certain that there shall be no 
mistake nor misunderstanding on that point. We can point 
them out, and in pointing them out and observing their inter- 


action, we can practically point out what their specific gravity 
VoL. VI.—No. I 5 
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means also. If any one should give vent to some psychologi- 
cal absurdity, such as, for example, that Hope is a disagreeable 
emotion, we cannot deal with him in the same simple fashion. 
I can appeal to my consciousness, and say that I do not find 
it so. If he appeals to his consciousness, and says that he 
does, it might seem at first sight that there the matter must 
end. A recent school of psychologists, indeed, who profess 
to be more scientific than the rest of us, do, as a matter of 
fact, contend that further controvérsy in such circumstances is 
impossible. If, however, the world generally accepted that 
view in all parallel cases, then literature in many of its forms 
—all newspaper literature, for instance—would come to a 
stand-still. All controversy that is not controversy about 
physical facts must be controversy about mental facts. We 
cannot, indeed, indicate and exhibit examples of Hope and 
of the Disagreeable Emotion as we can examples of Lead 
and Water. As, however, psychological controversy, in one 
form or another, is one of the great facts of the world, it 
is quite certain that we can achieve, more or less perfectly, 
the same end in some other manner. What we have to inquire 
into therefore is, How is it that, in psychological inquiries, we 
can make certain that the things which are the subject of our 
inquiries are the same? That we can do it somehow or other 
is quite beyond question. What is it that, for instance, fixes 
the identity of the concept “ Hope,” regarded as the concept 
of different minds? We know what fixes the identity of a 
leaden bullet as between the perceptions of one mind and 
those of another. It is the physical fact that I can lay my 
finger on it, and that you cannot lay yours there while mine 
remains there. As regards Hope, we have no resource 
analogous to this to fall back on. What resource have we ? 
When we are asked what lead is, as I remarked, we can point 
to a specimen. When we are asked what hope is, we can, 
perhaps, answer: it is the sentiment of the shipwrecked sailor 
when an approaching vessel appears in sight. That is to say, 
we can narrate a series of events which never fail to generate 
“hope,” and can tell our interlocutor that he can know “ hope” 
as being the sentiment that such a series of events generates. 
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It seems thus that the citation of the circumstances on which 
some mental phenomenon is unfailingly consequent is that 
which, in psychology, stands in the place which actual indica- 
tion occupies in physics. We learn the meaning of lead 
originally by having it pointed out to us. We learn the 
meaning of “hope” originally by having the circumstances 
that generate it narrated to us, and by being told that it is the 
emotion that they generate. It is thus obvious that, in psy- 
chology, the oral sign has a doud/e function to perform; it has 
to perform the function that it performs in physics, and also 
the function that in physics is performed by indication. The 
appeal to fact, in psychology and the cognate sciences, can, 
therefore, be really nothing else but the appeal to the natural 
unstrained meaning of the oral signs made use of. This 
appeal, though its validity has never been formally recognized, 
is made on every page in all metaphysical controversies. It 
is made whenever a general statement is tested by its applica- 
tion to an individual instance. The natural meaning of such 
words as “ Causation,” “ Object,” “ Quality,” “ Identity,” is, in 
metaphysics, our datum and our starting-point; and is also, 
from another point of view, like the facts of physics, that 
which we have to explain and to account for. To assume the 
right, as Hume does, to call the same thing an “ object” on 
one page and a “perception” on the next, is to assume the 
right to disregard all that we can have in the shape of fact to 
build upon, and means consequently to construct our philo- 
sophical systems in mid-air. 

4. These considerations, it seems to me, put it beyond all 
question that, in psychology, causation, in order to be percep- 
tible to us at all, must be intelligible. It must follow the 
analogy of mechanism, not of chemistry. We must be able 
to see the cause in the effect, as we see the pressures in the 
direction of the sides of the parallelogram, in the motion that 
takes the line of the resultant. If we do not see the cause in 
the effect, it is hard to see how we can ever recognize it to be 
the cause at all. An explanation that postulates a metamor- 
phosis in which the new product has nothing in common with 
the old, is, in psychology, simply equivalent to no explanation 
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at all. Who is there that will contend that the hate of Achilles 
for the man “with one thing on his lips and another in his 
heart” had in it anything in common with the desire of reward 
or the fear of punishment? If it had not, however, it is use- 
less to tell us that the one was evolved from the other. Such 
an explanation is one that we could never have any reason for 
believing to be the true one. We might as well say that his 
hatred of lying seemed to us to have been evolved from the 
sense of humor, or from the circulation of the blood. The 
one description of statement is not a whit less verifiable than 
the other. 

5. Putting aside, then, the theory that such a mental phe- 
nomenon as the conception and obligation of justice is derived 
either directly or indirectly from the fear of punishment, we 
have the problem before us—what is its nature and what is its 
origin? Even if, as regards the latter, we should agree that it 
is something ultimate and unanalyzable, there would still be 
many questions left to answer. Are we to view it under the 
category of a sense perception—the Moral Sense, as it is often 
called—or, with Cudworth and with Kant, under the cate- 
gory of Reason? The latter conception appears prima facie 
to be so far the right one that the alternative view of it,as a 
sense, would leave us altogether at a loss to account for the 
fact that,in Jurisprudence, as well as in the more special 
province of Ethics, questions as to the justice and injustice 
of individual actions are decided by processes of thinking, 
to all appearance, perfectly analogous to the processes by 
which we decide as to the truth or falsity of individual asser- 
tions. If, however, we view it as Reason pure and simple, 
we are viewing it as a lever without a fulcrum. In specula- 
tive thought, the process of ratiocination has always some- 
thing to work upon that is not the product of reason itself, 
and so it must surely be in ethical thought. Reason aids 
us to ascertain what is true and what is false, but it does 
not give truth or falsity their meaning. In the same way it 
aids us to ascertain what is just and what is unjust, but assur- 
edly it does not give justice and injustice their meaning. What 
is it, we may ask, that in each case does? 
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6. The difficulty of understanding what truth is, as con- 
trasted with falsity—one of the long-standing problems of 
Metaphysics—will perhaps be simplified for us if we reflect 
that it is a wrong conception of words and their meanings to 
imagine that they were made for us to think by. Their 
primary object was the communication of knowledge between 
man and man, and their primary meaning must therefore 
always imply the facts of intercourse. The child gets his 
first conception of truth when he gets his first conception of 
falsehood. To begin with, he believes every statement that 
he understands. Presently, however, some statement is made 
to him which future comparison with fact falsifies. He is told, 
let us suppose, that on opening the door of a certain room he 
will see a ghost. He opens it and sees none. This gives him 
his first conception of what is false, and with it his first con- 
ception of what is true as contrasted with it. From this out, 
the notion of the true always emerges when an anticipation 
corresponds with fact, the notion of the false when it fails to 
do so. These conceptions of truth and falsity thus originally 
derived from the facts of intercourse are soon extended to the 
facts of inference. Tasting sugar, he infers that white powders 
are sweet; tasting salt, he is pulled up by a contradiction, and 
has to correct his over hasty generalization. Thus we proceed 
from the first rudimentary inferences of infancy to the latest 
discoveries of science, framing our hypotheses on the analogy 
of observed facts, and either correcting or confirming them 
by comparison with other facts. The process is always from 
narrower truth to wider truth. Hence it is possible for us 
to have a perfect and quite unhesitating assurance as to what 
is true and as to what is false in individual instances, while, 
at the same time, no one has succeeded in the task that many 
have attempted, of framing a universally applicable criterion 
of truth and falsehood generally. Kant’s question, “ What 
can I know?” seems to involve a contradiction in terms. It 
assumes the possibility of deciding as to what we can know 
to be true before we know what it is that is in question. 
Among the things, at any rate, which he decided that we 
could not know, was the law of the evolution of species, 
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which it is the great triumph of biological science in our 
age to have established. Mill, too, who had his own crite- 
rion of what we can know, so applied it as to class the un- 
dulatory theory of light, a theory now as firmly established 
as gravitation itself, among the matters which lie beyond 
the scope of human inference. Thus the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of framing these universal criteria is not confined to 
Ethics. It is just as applicable to the case of truth and 
falsehood as it is to the case of right and wrong; and thus 
the fact of its existence need no more tend to invalidate, in 
particular cases, our judgments as to what is right and what 
is wrong, than it tends in particular cases to invalidate our 
judgments as to what is true and what is false. 

7. Returning, however, to the ethical question on which 
we are immediately engaged, we have seen what it is that 
gives truth and falsehood their meaning; what is it, we have 
to inquire, that similarly gives justice and injustice theirs ? 
Unquestionably the man who, to his own detriment, avoids 
an action simply because it is unjust must, as Kant strongly 
puts it, be held to have avoided it altogether for its own 
sake, and not even in any remote or indirect fashion, from 
the thought of any “ hypothetical imperative.” If it should 
appear even that he has avoided it from such a consid- 
eration as his fear of the disapproval of those whom he 
loves on earth, or of a God whom he reverences in heaven, 
his motive, no matter how creditable to him, is still a motive 
widely removed from the pure sentiment of duty. It is only 
when the inner law, “Thou shalt not,” enforces its edict 
without any hint of consequences, that he is animated in the 
true sense, by the sentiment of moral obligation. That a law 
can enforce itself without a hint of penalties in any shape, in 
case of disobedience, was a phenomenon that justly excited 
the awe-struck wonder of the philosopher; and the fact will 
still always remain a marvellous one, even if it admits of 
something further being said in the way of its explana- 
tion. 

8. The analysis of the facts of volition, a subject which 
has largely occupied the attention of psychologists, has made 
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the doctrine familiar to us, that before any conscious act of a 
human being can become a fact of the outward world, it 
must have existed as a representation in the mind that con- 
templates its performance. It is further a psychological 
doctrine that may be regarded as well established, that the con- 
ception of ourselves is primarily moulded on the conception 
of our fellows, and not conversely. The earlier mental fact is 
the recognition of the personality of others; the later, the 
recognition of our own. There is a stage, indeed, in the devel- 
opment of baby life when the child naturally speaks of him- 
self by his proper name. He will say, for example,* “ Charles 
is going out for a walk,” instead of “I am going out for a 
walk.” It is only later that he elaborates a signification for 
“Me and I.” Plainly, then, we should naturally expect to 
find all the incidents of the conception of external personal- 
ity, in some way or other, applicable to our own; and we do 
thus find such mental phenomena as self-pity and self-distrust 
manifestly modelled on the pity or the distrust that is ordi- 
narily directed by us towards others. Bearing this in mind, 
let us glance at the phenomena of resentment and gratitude, 
and at the nature of their possible reflected application. Sup- 
pose the child receives an unprovoked or treacherous blow 
from one of his fellows, a double reaction will result, one or 
other aspect of which, according to the idiosyncrasies of his 
nature, will predominate. On the one hand, there will arise 
the dread of receiving another such blow, and the thought 
of how to escape it or to guard himself against it. From 
this, no doubt, nothing but hypothetical imperatives can ever 
be evolved. On the other hand, however, there will arise the 
impulse to punish the offender, and with this, I think, it will 
be found that the case is otherwise. Our difficulty, indeed, 
in conceiving how it is possible that the inner law can en- 
force itself without the threat of consequences is due, we may 
find, to our leaving one whole side of our emotional nature 
out of account. This impulse to punish an offender extends 
far beyond the limits of humanity. It characterizes, as we 





* The illustration is Mr. Sully’s. 
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know, the mental reactions of most of the higher quadrupeds 
and birds, and it has its analogies far down in the lower 
world. Returning, then, to the conscious act, let us suppose 
that we are tempted to obtain some advantage for ourselves 
by betraying the trust reposed in us by another. Necessa- 
rily we represent ourselves as doing the contemplated act be- 
fore we do it ; necessarily, also, our self-representation is made, 
if I may so put it, sud specie alius. Does it not follow, there- 
fore, that the anger that such arr act would arouse if done 
by us to another will, in some shape, emerge, in respect of 
ourselves when contemplated as about to do it to another? 
In all this there is no thought of consequences; merely the 
contemplated act is presented, and the sentiment of indigna- 
tion, perhaps of hatred, towards the perpetrators of such acts, 
whoever they may be, is aroused. The sentiment may, of 
course, be overborne by other considerations, and the act be 
still perpetrated in spite of it. Mechanics, however, also 
familiarizes us with the conception of a cause, not only exist- 
ent, but fully effective, though to all appearance its effect is 
overborne by some other cause. The transformation of re- 
sentment, become impersonal, into the sense of justice, the 
voice of conscience, the pangs of remorse, is no doubt a trans- 
formation that is not at the first glance obvious. It is not, 
however, one of the chemical type, but one of the mechanical. 
We need postulate, for it, no metamorphosis that is involved 
in insoluble mystery. The very meaning of remorse is self- 
hatred; its very etymology implies such a meaning. We can 
arrive at our conclusion deductively. The known facts of ante- 
volitional self-representation, together with the known fact of 
the emergence of anger at the experience of injuries, form a 
vera causa, a cause whose effect we must seek for somewhere. 
We find it plainly in the Categorical Imperative, in the simple 
“Thou shalt not” that meets us when we contemplate doing 
ourselves that which we should resent as detestable if done to 
us by others. 

g. One of the weakest points in the Kantian theory lies in 
the fact that it takes account of nothing but negative virtue. 
The man or the woman, indeed, who deliberates, but eventu- 
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ally does right, appears, in his system, to be viewed as occu- 
pying a higher plane of morality than the simple noble nature 
that never entertains a thought of baseness. His moral law— 
a law pure and simple—may give us the line that must not 
be transgressed, but leaves the sentiment that we entertain 
towards the conspicuously noble and heroic altogether unac- 
counted for. As the explanation of the prohibitive aspect of 
the Conscience is to be found in the transformation of resent- 
ment, so, I think, the explanation of its positive aspect, of the 
approval, carried to any pitch of enthusiasm, that we accord 
to virtue, is to be found in the transformation of gratitude. If 
another helps us in our time of need, and if our nature is not 
altogether base, the hope of returning the good offices received, 
takes its place among the purposes of our lives. If we seea 
bystander assisted, in his time of need, by a third, a modified 
form of the same feeling emerges, which we call admiration or 
approval. If we ourselves perform good offices to others, our 
own approval is necessarily reflected on ourselves. The same 
principle, plainly, that makes us condemn the treachery of a 
Clytemnestra, makes us admire the self-devotion of an Alcestis, 
or the lofty “ scorn of consequence” of an Antigone. 

10. We have been led by one of the greatest of our poets, 
and perhaps the greatest of our critics of the Victorian era, to 
adopt, as regards the historical aspect of morality, a sharp 
antithesis between Hellenism and Hebraism. From the Greek, 
we are told, we have derived esthetic refinement and intellec- 
tual culture; from the Hebrew, truth and justice. Goethe’s 
Iphigenia, it is often said, is no echo of the thought of an- 
tiquity ; she is a modern Jeanie Deans in classical costume. 
Such a conception does scanty justice to our ancient cousins 
of the common Aryan stock. It suggests, too, the absence of 
that deep organic connection which assuredly exists between 
the advance of intellectual culture and the advance of moral 
ideals, as well as between national strength and national virtue. 
If the Greek character had really been what such a theory 
assumes, Greece would never have rolled back the tide of 
Asiatic invasion, nor, in a subsequent generation, have Gre- 
cianized Asia itself. Where is it that we find this absence of 
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the moral ideal in ancient Greece? Not surely in her Philos- 
ophy. The strong point both of Plato and of the Stoics, as 
well, indeed, as of Aristotle, was their Ethics. Not surely in 
her Drama. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
Inner Law, the pure Categorical Imperative, has never been so 
nobly set forth as it was by the tragedian Sophocles. “ Noth- 
ing,” says his Antigone, the maiden who was “to herself a 
law,” “can be so dreadful as not to die with honor.” How 
wide a gulf she discerns between the edict of the Civil Magis- 


trate and 
“the unwritten laws divine.”’ 
“Immutable, eternal, not like those 
Of yesterday, but made ere Time began.” 


The theme of the “ Philoctetes” is the struggle between honor 
and policy in the mind of the son of Achilles, the hero who 
hated a lie more than the gates of Hell, and it is honor that, in 
the end, gains the day. In spite of the casuistry of Ulysses, 
the type of the Utilitarian statesman, in spite of a case ren- 
dered almost overwhelmingly strong by the considerations 
both of patriotism and of worldly wisdom, Neoptolemus finds 


himself, in the end, incapable of carrying out his half-perpe- 
trated fraud, and gives back to the obstinate, unreasonable, 
half-demented hero, the arrows, which he had only to retain 
to insure victory for his country and unequalled prestige for 
himself. With admirable truth to nature, Sophocles makes the 
sentiment of self-hate at the perpetration of a fraud only arise, 
in its full force, when the fraud is already half accomplished. 
In the modern self-conscious nature, such sentiments arise 
earlier. Hence, other things being equal, the advance of cul- 
tivation, and, with it, of self-consciousness, must go together 
with the increased efficiency of the moral ideal as a causal 
agency. The grandeur of the personages of Greek tragedy is, 
in the main, an ethical grandeur. The dominant fact is the 
absence, as a motive of action, of the “ hypothetical imperative.” 
Even the ill-fated Polynices, his country’s enemy, when he is 
told of the prophecy of Tiresias, never hesitates, but goes for- 
ward to his certain doom, simply because such honor as he 
has is bound up with his sacrilegious enterprise. Tennyson 
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strikes a note that sounds in unison with that of Sophocles in 
the words that he puts into the mouth of Pallas Athene. 
“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncalled for), but to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


11. It is hardly necessary to say that in a paper like the 
present, it is wholly impossible to touch on many of the vexed 
questions of Ethical theory. What has been said, so far, has 
left almost entirely undealt with the great question of the cri- 
terion of right and wrong, except in so far as it has been sug- 
gested that it is in the highest degree necessary to discriminate 
carefully what we think of as such a criterion, otherwise we 
may find that we have set ourselves to the solution of a prob- 
lem that is in its very nature insoluble; that we are in search 
of a philosopher’s stone or a formula for squaring the circle. 
If we ask what is the criterion of truth and falsehood, the 
answer must be,—there is none universally applicable. If we 
ask, however, how is it that we discriminate between what is 
true and what is false in any of the innumerable cases in 
which, as a matter of fact, we discriminate without a moment’s 
hesitation, we find that what we do, in the last resort, in such 
cases, is always to appeal to the concurrence of others. What 
is visible or even tangible to us alone may be an illusion ; what 
is visible and tangible to any one similarly situated is certainly 
real. When the matter, the reality of which is in question, is 
something that is not visible and tangible at all, the test is of 
a much more complicated character. Similarly, in morals, it 
will be found that while what arouses the resentment or evokes 
the gratitude of ourselves alone need not necessarily be iden- 
tical with what we call “bad” or “good,” that which would 
arouse the gratitude or evoke the resentment of any one simi- 
larly situated will always be so. If we had to explain to any 
one who did not know it,* the meaning of the words “ good” 





* Nor, of course, a synonym in any language. 
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or “bad,” as applied to any action, we could only do it by 
narrating to him circumstances in which gratitude or resent- 
ment would naturally emerge in the mind of the individual 
who was the object of the action. We have thus, in such 
acts, the types of the “good” and of the “bad,” as we have 
in that in the world of sense which exists alike for all, and in 
that which exists for ourselves only, the types of the real and 
the illusory. In both cases, these types are the foundation on 
which Reason rears her structures. Her mode of operation, in 
each case, too, presents innumerable analogies; or it would 
be more correct to say, it is the same process dealing with a 
different subject-matter. We think of the “ Ought” feeling as 
something specially pertaining to Ethics, but “ Ought” is the 
formula of Deduction in speculative truth also. We speak as 
naturally of what the answer to a sum in arithmetic “ ought 
to be” as of what a man “ ought to do” in given circumstances. 
The basis of all speculative reasoning is abstraction, the sin- 
gling out of the one salient aspect of the fact that we are deal- 
ing with, and the exclusion of all others; similarly the judge, 
perhaps a Brutus sitting in judgment on his son, must exclude 
every consideration applicable to his son except such as he 
possesses in common with every other citizen. Hence the 
cultivation of the habit of accurate reasoning cultivates, beyond 
all question, a tendency of thought conducive to just action 
also. If we inquire on what ground is it that we hold all the 
innumerable beliefs which we do hold, but which yet can never 
be verified for us by comparison with fact, we find that, if we 
hold them with good reason, their ground is this,—that the 
evidence which we have for them is identical in character 
with the evidence which we have for the beliefs that are sub- 
ject to verification. We have arrived at both by methods that 
are the same. Our ground is the parity of reasoning; and, 
working on the basis of this parity, we are continually able to 
widen the scope of the knowledge that we hold as valid. The 
same thing applies in Ethics. Mill says, with truth, that the 
possibility of extending knowledge beyond the bounds of 
observation rests on the fact that there are such things as par- 
allel cases in nature. It was also by means of a parallel case 
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that Nathan was able to bring home to David the recognition 
of his guilt. Like speculative truth, Ethical truth, by the 
parity of reasoning, is ceaselessly widening out from its 
centre. It is the characteristic of both, also, that every in- 
crease in the extent of the structure is necessarily accom- 
panied by a more secure establishment of the foundations on 
which it all rests. 


WILLIAM W. CARLILE, 
WooDvVILLE, NEW ZEALAND. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF TAKING SIDES ON QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DAY. 


No writer on popular government has been more sugges- 
tive to me than Sir Henry Maine. He had the peculiar gift 
of recognizing the significance of those commonplace facts 
which are liable to be overlooked for the very reason that 
they are constantly before us all the time. It would be im- 
possible to forget the vivid impression made on my mind by 
his observation about the great influence exerted on the 
course of human affairs, from the mere “ natural tendency of 
men to take sides.” The truth of the assertion was at once 
apparent, and the evidences for it have been steadily cumula- 
tive through all my personal experience and study of men. 
But, on the other hand, as I have gone on in life, I have been 
impressed with the fact that there is a class of persons who 
show the contrary tendency and seldom take sides at all. 
They are reluctant to commit themselves on the great ques- 
tions of the day, and oftentimes could not do so even if they 
made the effort. The existence of this latter class is the 
anomaly which I shall endeavor to analyze and explain. 

An attitude of “suspended judgment” is especially charac- 
teristic of the scholar or man of letters, of the man who thinks 
and reads a great deal or has a wide acquaintance with facts. 
It accounts for the circumstance that social reform measures 
do not more often take their start from what we call the edu- 
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cated classes. A singular inertness tends to steal over the 
mind after it has reached a certain stage of culture. Educated 
people are likely to be suspicious of reform measures and of 
the people who advocate them. They do not, as a rule, take 
the initiative, but prefer to cling to what is established, leaving 
it rather to other persons to begin the agitation. Even when 
they show a positive sympathy in favor of some measure, 
they are inclined to so “ whittle it away,” that little or noth- 
ing remains to call forth the enthusiasm of “the masses.” 

Social evolution would take place much more rapidly, 
hopefully, and happily, if this were otherwise. The scholar 
may have the insight; he knows the facts and understands the 
laws, but lacks either decisiveness or enthusiasm, and is not 
naturally areformer. On the other hand, the average reformer 
lacks the knowledge of history ; he is unacquainted with the 
facts on a large scale, but has the spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice ; he can work for a cause. 

Now and then the genuine instinct of the reformer manifests 
itself to some extent in the scholar. When this happens he 
will be a very unhappy man. There can be no peace or rest- 
fulness of soul for him on earth. He yearns for change and 
longs to go forward, but is held back by the knowledge of 
too many facts, and, therefore, cannot avow his support of any 
one theory. Those whose welfare he has most at heart will 
be the ones least disposed to listen to him, because he cannot 
agree with them in their measures. He wants to help them, 
but his own observations and reflections make it plain to him 
that many of the proposed measures would inevitably be a 
failure ; and so, though eager for real reform, he is obliged to 
wait, and is in the unhappy position of being unable for a time 
to do anything at all. There is nothing more overwhelming 
than this sense of inability to act with others, from your con- 
sciousness that the measures proposed are such as you can- 
not co-operate with; and that if you offer other measures 
there would be no approval for them, because it would require 
so much time and patience to carry them out. 

What a satisfaction it would be if one could think steadily 
for a while about any one of the great problems of the day, 
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make up one’s mind upon it, then lay it aside as settled, and 
never have your judgment on the matter call for a recon- 
sideration. It would be such a relief to the overtaxed mind 
if we could put our opinions away in a cabinet, each in its 
own pigeon-hole, labelled, so as to be accessible whenever we 
cared to draw it out and make use of it. Some persons are 
capable of this, and I am sure that they are happy men and 
women. Yet it is doubtful if the majority of people, after 
taking sides, could explain how they came to their views. 
They have simply acted from the natural tendency referred to 
by Sir Henry Maine. They do not really know whether they 
have thought a great deal about a subject or not, and they 
could not say positively to which of their opinions they had 
come by sober reflection rather than by the accident of cir- 
cumstances. They know what they think, but how they came 
to think in that way they do not know. 

When one displays hesitation about expressing himself on 
important questions of the day, when he seems reluctant to 
have opinions, at once he will be considered by many persons 
as insincere. It will be said that he is afraid to commit him- 
self. The public assumes that he must have made up his 
mind, because nearly everybody else has done so. Beyond 
any doubt, a lack of sincerity often exists among those who 
do not commit themselves. There is too much of such moral 
cowardice. One may not wish others to know that he has 
definite convictions, even when he has made up his mind, be- 
cause it would be to his advantage if the public assumed that 
he was in a state of uncertainty. He understands the work- 
ings of prejudice, and sees that the present wave of opinion 
may die out altogether in a short time, or shift in an opposite 
direction. Yet, if he commits himself and opposes the tran- 
sient prejudice, he may lose influence; so that a step of that 
kind would strike him as suicidal. How far this caution is 
legitimate we cannot say. I fancy that much mental suffering 
is experienced by those whose opinions are carefully watched 
every moment, and yet who wish to be strictly true and con- 
sistent in their attitude. 

It is quite certain that if there is to be progress there must 
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be a class of men who are ready to commit themselves, and 
take a stand on important issues, fearless of consequences. If 
educated people will not do this, then we must be glad that 
it is done by the uneducated rather than not to have it done 
at all. We must have reform. The agitation has to begin 
somewhere, even if the method be somewhat indiscriminate. 
Some one must go ahead, take the lead, be a radical, and 
insist on changes. Civilization can advance by no other 


means. 

And yet, when the human mind is once possessed with this 
tendency, it is deplorable how liable it is to act utterly with- 
out bound or limitation. Social reform movements are often 
held back for generations because of this. The instinct for 
change becomes a mania. One begins, perhaps, by doubting 
the value of some one feature of our industrial system, and 
attacks it vigorously. Then, having started along this line 
and become eager over this special reform, he is led, erelong, 
to disbelieve in the whole system, and to doubt the very in- 
stitution of private property. Or he may take up the methods 
of taxation, and become convinced that they should be radi- 
cally modified. Yet he is not liable to stop there. He en- 
deavors to look further and see the real cause of the evils, 
and finally concludes that there is something bad in the entire 
structure of society, and that the whole political system should 
be taken down and built over again. After having invaded 
the political and industrial world with his schemes, he begins 
to doubt as to the worth of existing social ties; he questions 
the value or sacredness of marriage; he would renovate or 
revolutionize the structure of the Family, and finally would 
overthrow all institutions of religion. 

Few go the entire length we have been describing. Yet 
there are many instances of this tendency. From starting 
with one earnest measure of reform about which a man has 
become enthusiastic, and into the circumstances of which he 
may have made an exhaustive investigation, by and by he 
appears as the advocate of a whole “car-load” of reform 
measures. This lack of mental balance on the part of the 
reformer is a sad check on the progress of human society. 
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He loses the sense of discrimination, and therefore fails to 
inspire confidence in his cause. His lack of care and judg- 
ment keeps men from sympathizing and indorsing important 
measures of reform. It is melancholy to realize that to be 
“emancipated” at the present time means often being opposed 
to anything and everything which has come to be “ estab- 
lished,” or, on the other hand, being in sympathy with the 
“new views” just because they are new. This may not imply 
thinking for one’s self at all. It is almost as easy for certain 
minds to fall into the habit of showing sympathy with what is 
new because it is new, as for others to continue in the habit 
of approving what is old because it is old. 

If we are going to take sides at all, it is vital that we 
should be able to put trust in one another’s judgment, and 
use one another’s knowledge and opinions. But we can only 
do this in so far as we are convinced that people have come 
to their convictions through sober reflection. The point to 
be remembered is that at certain epochs or on certain prob- 
lems it may require moral courage of to take sides until we 
know exactly where we are. We, each one of us, have the 
cause of the social ideal in our charge, and we shall be 
responsible for any step taken by us which may interfere with 
its furtherance. We must be careful, therefore, lest we unin- 
tentionally create a prejudice against the very cause we have 
most at heart. 

It is unfortunate, for instance, that many of those who are 
working especially for a higher zzdustrial system should also 
be disposed to tamper with the sacred institution of marriage. 
It would surely be much better for their purpose if they would 
struggle with might and main for one great reform at a time, 
and make a thorough investigation of all the facts or circum- 
stances connected with it. They forget that the antagonism 
aroused by their attacks in one direction also tends to be turned 
against measures they are advocating in another direction; and 
by this mistake they lose rather than gain sympathy for the 
chief aim they have in view. 

Now, it is one thing to be eager to have society, with all its 
institutions, renovated from top to bottom, and quite another 
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thing to be ready with a complete system of measures by 
which to bring about the renovation. We may be driven to 
acknowledge that the conditions are exceedingly bad, and that 
there is an evil all the way through. We may brood over the 
matter and yearn for a higher, deeper, purer humanity. This 
will be the attitude of every genuine idealist. But with many 
people it is very hard to recognize an evil and not be quick 
with a remedy. What really makes the thoughtful man hesi- 
tate is the very depth of his sympathy and the magnitude of 
the problem. He is confronted with an immense number of 
schemes, but does not know whose judgment or opinions he 
can trust. A multitude of minor influences are constantly 
acting upon men and inducing them to take sides. How far 
can the thoughtful man join forces with such persons and put 
confidence in their attitude ? 

It is only necessary to illustrate this situation by observing 
how quick men are to side with the class or profession to 
which they belong. It is sometimes asserted that the real 
tendency is always for a man to follow the lead of his personal 
interests. But I very much doubt this statement. There is 
a social consciousness; and the social consciousness which 
speaks in ourselves is very liable to be that of our profession 
or of our class. But it would be better, it seems to me, if 
men took sides chiefly from a consideration of their own in- 
terests. Under these circumstances each man would at least 
be somewhat under the check of his own conscience. A 
class-conscience is often very weak and unstable. One will 
forgive his class for conduct that he would never excuse in 
himself; he will allow himself to judge with his class when 
he would be ashamed to take such a stand all by himself. This 
is what makes class-judgment so menacing. It has a weak 
conscience, and is quite sure to take sides with its own inter- 
ests. How often we know a man’s stand-point in advance, 
simply by knowing the class, occupation, or profession to 
which he belongs! 

When, therefore, people come to us urging us to join forces 
with them and enter the lists in the cause of the reform meas- 
ures which they are advocating, or against measures which 
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they are opposing, we may be compelled to hesitate because 
we fear they are acting under class prejudice. Every man 
who sides with his class should be far more cautious in judging 
as to the facts, and far more thorough in investigating them, 
than if he sides the other way. It is very rare for a man not 
to think that most of the wrong is on one side. If he is dis- 
posed to believe that there is wrong on both sides, he is in a 
pretty bad predicament. He must stand out in the cold or 
keep his views to himself; for no one wants to listen to 
him. 

We are naturally prejudiced in favor of the judgment of the 
men of our class or profession. We are apt to think that they 
are better capable of forming trustworthy opinions. I think 
this explains the lack of accord between the scholar and man 
of affairs ; although the lines of prejudice between these two 
elements are much less sharply drawn than formerly—espec- 
ially in England. But there has always been more or less dis- 
trust between the practical man and the scholar. If the latter 
advances an opinion, he is said to be “a mere theorist.” If 
the man in practical life contradicts him, or voices a different 
view, we may hear the remark, “Oh, well; it is the trades- 
man’s stand-point ; he cannot help it.” The same unfortunate 
distrust often exists between the economist and the working- 
class. Many will deny this. But in talking with the working- 
class I have found a striking lack of confidence in the men who 
hold the chairs of political economy. It is asserted that they 
are allied with the possessing class, that they belong to 
institutions which depend on “good dividends,” or on the 
favor of the wealthy for their very existence, and, therefore, 
that they would not take sides against the interests of their 
institutions. On the other hand, in talking with some econo- 
mists, one meets with the statement that the working-class 
want changes just from mere restlessness, that they demand 
higher wages irrespective of improvement in the amount or 
quality of their work, that they will not look squarely at the 
facts, that, in a word, they are agitators rather than true re- 
formers. 

It is my conviction that this mutual want of confidence is a 
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mistake, and that neither class of persons is what the other is 
inclined to believe about it. But I am only describing condi- 
tions and analyzing a situation. These conditions exist, and 
they are certainly greatly to be regretted; because they pre- 
vent the thoughtful man from being in a position where he 
can make up his mind without prejudice, while at the same 
time using all the knowledge and insight of other men which 
might be serviceable for that purpose. 

It is humiliating to know that ‘those whom one wishes to 
influence will not listen, unless they regard one as substantially 
in agreement with themselves. What is influence worth, after 
all, under these circumstances ? A man who takes the other 
side may almost be ruled out of his class. He is a “ black 
sheep” in their number, and they do not want him. Such 
men do not say to us very often “give us sympathy.” We 
could do ¢hat with all our hearts. They say to us rather, 
“come and approve the course we have been pursuing.” But 
if we do that, and gratify their wish, we may be conscious that 
we shall be their actual enemies and not showing them true 
sympathy at all. The very depth of our interest in their 
cause may compel us to disagree with them. 

This is the disheartening feature in much of the agitation of 
the present day. We are reluctant to believe that the men 
who disagree with us really sympathize with us. Instinctively 
we turn to the leaders who take our side and put our cause in 
their hands. This situation of itself explains why the thoughtful 
and conscientious man finds it difficult to take sides at all. 

It is singular how determined many persons are that we 
should come out squarely with a “ yes” or “no” in reference 
to their one attitude. Some time ago I was met by a man, 
deeply interested in social reform, at the railway station in St. 
Louis, who turned upon me rather suddenly and confronted 
me with the question, “ Now, give me a straight answer. Are 
you an individualist or a collectivist?” If I had given him 
a straight, unqualified answer, I would have been untrue to 
myself. It would have been done in order to gain his sym- 
pathy, or to make him feel that I had taken his side. 

My answer would not have been straight to the point, because 
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it would have been addressed to the real cause he had at heart, 
and not to his theory. My attitude on social reform takes its 
start not from enthusiasm for an abstract theory, but from my 
sympathy with the suffering and the stricken everywhere. As 
a religious teacher devoting my life and energy to the moral 
elevation of the race to which I belong, my heart goes out 
first and supremely to the weak, the struggling, to those who 
are least able to protect themselves. Whatever theory or sys- 
tem or measure would lift the struggling masses of my fellow- 
men to a higher level, advance them to a purer, nobler, happier 
condition of life, would be the measure or theory I would ap- 
prove of. Ask me what my heart yearns for, and I can give 
my answer without qualification. Ask me what class of 
human society I want most to help, and I know on the in- 
stant. Ask me what theory I believe in,—that is another 
matter. 

A study of the laws of social evolution has convinced me 
that there is no one special reform measure, no one system or 
theory which is adapted to the improvement of every class of 
society in every age or under all conditions. The method that 
would be most advisable for Germany is not the method that 
would accomplish the same results in the United States of 
America. The reform measure suitable in helping the strug- 
gling masses a thousand or two thousand years ago may not 
be the measure most serviceable or advantageous for the same 
purpose at the present day. The system which we might try 
at this time would, perhaps, not be the system most advisable 
two centuries hence. 

Hence, one might be a collectivist for one country and an 
individualist for another; or, on the other hand, an individual- 
ist for one age anda collectivist for another. We can see that 
there is no one panacea which can be applied universally to 
every age or to all conditions of society. For this reason we 
cannot get much further ahead until we are more thoroughly 
convinced that there is a separate social problem for each and 
every country; yes, we might say for every city and com- 
munity. We can see plainly enough that the same industrial 
system or the same political institutions could not be adapted 
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indiscriminately to all the nations of the earth. The system 
to be tried will need to be adjusted to the dominant motives 
which have been prevailing in each community or in each age 
or country. A man might have to be an individualist in one 
century in order that collectivism might triumph in the next 
century. 

One truth, however, comes clear and positive out of the 
discussions and experience of the last twenty-five years. The 
time has gone by when we can judge of the worth of a re- 
form measure in the abstract all by itself. We cannot give 
a straight, unqualified answer to many of the social ques- 
tions of the day. If we examine all the facts at our com- 
mand or search through history for its law, it comes home to 
us that we cannot assume that one theory or one system may 
be altogether right or altogether wrong. It is idle for us 
at the present time to assert squarely that we do or do not 
approve of “trades-unionism.” The system must depend on 
the country where it is tried, or on the special method it 
introduces. One trade-union may be altogether bad and 
another emphatically good. So likewise we can no longer 
assert that we do or do not believe in “strikes.” This, too, is 
one of the great questions of the day; but the real point to 
be considered now is that each occurrence of this kind is to 
be judged by itself. And so likewise of the many reform 
measures and schemes being proposed in this country or Eu- 
rope—the eight-hour law, old-age pensions, taxation on land 
or on income and inheritance, municipal ownership of street 
railways and water-works, high tariff, low tariff, or free trade, 
strong local government, or strong central government, a 
minimum living wage for the working-class, the nationaliza- 
tion of many branches of industry, more stringent divorce 
laws. Each great step or measure must be approved or dis- 
approved according to the circumstances of the locality for 
which it is intended or the class of persons it is designed to 
help—that is, on” the merits of its specific case. 

This is surely one of the most important changes which 
must take place, if it is ever going to be possible for thought- 
ful men to take sides on questions of the day. It is essential 
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that we abandon the wholesale method of judgment, and ask 
whether this special case or that special method was justifiable 
or unjustifiable. 

And yet in this whole problem in reference to the difficulty 
of taking sides, the most vital consideration is not as to local 
conditions and circumstances any more than as to the merits 
of abstract theories. The fundamental cause of the whole 
embarrassment is that people do not know whom to trust or 
to believe in. They want leaders, but are afraid of those they 
have; this makes a direful situation. 

A theory has very much less influence than the kind of men 
who advocate it. 1 know that this statement will strike many 
as a rather startling heresy. We have been told again and 
again about the influence of zdeas. Nevertheless, experience 
with the world more and more confirms my assertion. Ideas 
and ideals have existed for thousands of years; but real men 
are rare. When the right man comes forward, then, for the 
first time, the ideal becomes a living force. It may wait for 
centuries before this will occur. Whether a theory becomes 
a menace or an encouragement depends on the character of 
the persons whom it influences. The trouble is that people 
do not know where to turn for genuine leaders. 

Yet it is human society itself which is responsible for the 
lack of trustworthy leaders. Such men would appear if they 
were truly wanted. But pride of judgment or the instinctive 
disposition to take sides prevents men from accepting the true 
leader when he comes. They want a universal panacea,—a 
“cure-all,”—and they dream of a speedy coming of the mil- 
lennium. ’ 

It is this weakness on the part of average mankind which 
tempts the ordinary leader to over-promise for the measures 
he is advocating. He knows at heart that these measures 
cannot perform one-quarter of what the people desire. But 
he must exaggerate their usefulness in order to get any atten- 
tion at all. This tendency has demoralized political life so 
that the thoughtful man very rarely has any confidence in the 
great leaders in the arena of politics. On the other hand, the 
leader himself knows that his measures are sure to end in 
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compromise, and that he must ask for a great deal in order 
to get anything at all. 

This condition would surely be most disheartening if it 
were not for the fact that it indicates where the solution of 
the difficulty may ultimately lie. As men become more 
true, it will be easier and easier to take sides on questions 
of the day. The existence of civilization itself requires an 
ever larger degree of integrity in the individual components 
which make up the social organism. _I believe for this reason 
that it will become less and less difficult, as civilization ad- 
vances, for the thoughtful, conscientious man to be able to 
make up his mind, and to ally himself with the causes which 
he has most at heart. 

We must always allow for a certain amount of human 
weakness in men’s judgments. No person can ever altogether 
escape from the influence of his occupation or life-work. It 
would be unfair to expect that the business man should be 
accustomed to pause and delay for long intervals before mak- 
ing up his mind. In his occupation it is absolutely necessary 
for him to be quick and alert, able to pass judgment and 
decide with little delay. This ready intuition probably has a 
great deal to do with success in commercial life. 

It is not surprising that the business man, who watches all the 
social agitation, should think first of its effect upon trade and 
commerce. He is there for the sake of making his business 
successful. How can he help being concerned with every 
change going on which might have an effect upon his efforts ? 
But there is one very serious mistake often made by men of 
affairs, whether belonging to the working-class or to the pos- 
sessing class. The necessity of forming opinions as to what 
course should be taken, at the very moment of greatest ex- 
citement, will often lead a man at the same instant to make up 
his mind on the fundamental principles. He becomes “ set” 
along a certain line at the very time when sober judgment is 
least possible. In this regard the scholar has the advantage, 
and surely is more trustworthy in his views on the fundamen- 
tal issues involved. The very fact that he is not compelled to 
take a decisive course of action at the moment makes it pos- 
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sible for him to hold his mind in a state of “ suspended judg- 
ment” at the epochs of greatest excitement. For this reason 
it strikes me that the man of affairs owes a certain deference 
to the judgment of the scholar on the fundamental economic 
laws and tendencies. I believe, for instance, that the political 
economist would be a far better judge than the man in com- 
mercial life on the question whether a reduction of the tariff 
would tend to increase or decrease the total production of 
wealth within a given country. But the man in commercial 
life would probably be a much better judge as to the effects 
of some specific tariff measure on the condition of trade at 
any one moment. 

In connection with every scheme of reform, we must re- 
member that it will be looked at from two quite opposite 
points of view, according to the persons to whom it is pre- 
sented. On the one hand, there is the theorist or idealist 
who will judge it from its more ultimate effects on the char- 
acter of the people rather than on their material welfare, and 
on the country at large or all mankind rather than on some 
one locality. On the other hand, the practical man will judge 
it by the immediate effects it would have on every-day affairs, 
or on purely “temporal” interests. But as every reform 
measure is brought forward with the intention of having it 
adopted and tried, we often have a very complicated problem 
in determining what scheme will be “along the lines of least 
resistance.” The idealist is compelled to adjust his plans 
or measures of reform to the men who are inclined to view 
everything from the “temporal” aspect. When, therefore, 
two schemes are presented to us, we might be obliged to take 
sides with the one less near to our hearts, because there would 
be absolutely no hope of winning acceptance for the other at 
the present time. It implies that oftentimes we must choose 
the less satisfactory programme rather than have nothing done 
at all. 

This is the saddest ordeal which awaits the idealist. He 
knows that he can never get exactly what he wants, and the 
problem is always facing him to what extent he shall give in 
and accept the next best measure. One has to grapple not 
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only with a complicated set of facts, but also with his con- 
science. Many a strong and enthusiastic nature has suc- 
cumbed and grown weak in the fight, from a constant sur- 
render of this kind. If the man who does this is not a 
vigorous, strong character at the outset, he is sure to become 
utterly demoralized. 

Yet there are times when we know that it would be a 
waste of energy to be constantly advocating a reform which 
the great majority of the people at the present moment 
would not consider or tolerate. If we are conscious that 
even after the adoption of a measure a large proportion of 
the persons affected by it would be antagonistic to it and 
seek for every possible means of opposing or evading it, 
then we may conclude that while this would be ideally the 
best system or scheme, practically we should accomplish 
little or nothing by trying it (because it would not be along 
the lines of least resistance). This is one reason, for example, 
why we have probably done well in America to abandon the 
proposed plan of an income tax, although it might seem 
ideally the most justifiable. In the place of this we may 
find it preferable to urge an extensive scheme of inheritance 
taxes, because there would be less disposition on the part 
of the mass of the people to shirk it or oppose it. Another 
similar difficulty in this country is always facing us in refer- 
ence to ideal plans of reform, from our knowledge that 
even if they are adopted they may be thrown aside with 
impatience before the experiments have had a fair trial. A 
great deal of legislation has been wasted in America owing 
to lack of patience on the part of the people. 

It is no mean problem, therefore, which confronts the man 
who wishes to take sides on questions of the day, and at the 
same time be sure that in doing so he will be working for 
the best interests of the human race. 

We, each of us, may have a social ideal that we would like 
to see realized. No earnest mind will content itself with aims 
which have reference only to the welfare of mankind at any one 
time. He will be ever looking forward to the human race 
which will be existing ten thousand years hence. That will 
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be the ultimate goal he will actually be laboring for. It will 
hold him as with a vice and never let him go. He may not 
have very much to say about it, because it would strike average 
minds as only a fanciful dream, which would make them smile 
if it were talked about a great deal. Yet every deep, earnest, 
thoughtful man is sustained by just sucha dream. It is unreal 
only because it is so far away. 

We know that the ultimate aim we are striving for cannot 
be accomplished until long after we have gone to our rest. 
The vision of the coming centuries will solace us for the slow 
determined struggle we must make at the present time. Much 
of our effort will be concentrated merely on building the step- 
ping-stones. It is in the choice of these that we have the 
greatest difficulty in taking sides. Nearly all the reform meas- 
ures of the day are of this character ; and the man who thrusts 
his scheme forward as a final and immediate solution to all the 
difficulties which are interfering with the advance of the human 
race, is cherishing only an illusion. It is the humanity of all 
future time, and not this human race of our own century, which 
is involved in our problem. 

Much anxiety prevails over the vast amount of agitation 
going on in reference to these schemes for social reform. Some 
are looking upon it as a menace to order and established insti- 
tutions. They fancy that it either leads men to make up their 
minds too quickly, or else keeps them from making up their 
minds at all. I am satisfied that those who take this attitude 
are committing a grave mistake. Discussion in the long run 
will discourage more violence than it causes. The appalling 
danger comes from the possibility that the mass of the people 
may continue to take sides from sheer instinct or from down- 
right prejudice. We want more rather than less discussion, 
more rather than less agitation. The human race will only 
begin on its true ideal march of progress when it has con- 
quered the habit of taking sides from a mere natural instinct 
or tendency, and is disposed to act on the best judgment of 
the most competent minds who have had the largest experience 
and are best acquainted with the facts and laws of history. 

It is manifest that Iam not undertaking to give a solution 
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to any of the great questions of the day. My aim has been 
to account for the existence among thoughtful men of this 
difficulty in taking sides. My purpose was to discover whether 
the trouble lies in human nature itself, in a lack of enthusiasm 
through increasing culture, in an inability to get at the facts, 
in the absence of true leadership, or springs from a new com- 
plexity in the problems themselves. All these causes are 
undoubtedly more or less at work. 

It may seem as if my attitude were one of discouragement. 
It will strike many that I have been making a plea on behalf 
of a continuous state of suspended judgment. That would 
certainly be utterly outside my purpose. It would be moral 
cowardice for a man to hold himself indefinitely in such 
an attitude. My readers are mainly students or thoughtful 
people, men who want to be conscientious in their attitude. 
Undoubtedly the difficulties embarrassing such persons when 
seeking to take sides are much greater than ever before. Yet 
this can be no excuse for inaction. There is a way out of 
the difficulty, and at some future time I should be glad to face 
that aspect of the subject and treat it at length. The best 
clue that I have met with anywhere was given me by Dr. 
Felix Adler, in what he said to me in a recent conversation 
over the points of this article. I give his own words,— 


“ Action itself is the best means of discovering the principles that should 
determine action. We are not at liberty, indeed, to act blindly or on mere im- 
pulse. But having endeavored, with painstaking conscientiousness, to ascertain 
the Right, let us heartily and courageously begin to put in practice what we think 
so; always, indeed, holding our convictions subject to revision under the teach- 
ings of experience, and yet serving what we hold to be the Truth with unbounded 
devotion, because it stands to us, for the time being, in the place of the Absolute 
Truth.” 


But this would involve another chapter. 
W. L. SHELDON. 


St. Louis, MIssourR!. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE COSMIC AND THE MORAL. 


In his paper on ‘‘ Natural Law, Evolution, and Ethics,’’ in this 
JouRNAL (July, 1895, p. 489), my friend Professor Royce presents, 
under the caption of ‘‘ Discussion,’ an interesting attempt to 
reconcile the ‘‘cosmic’’ with the ‘ethical process,’’ apropos of 
the current discussions raised by Mr. Huxley’s much-talked-of paper 
on ‘‘Evolution and Ethics.’’ The development given by Mr. 
Royce is based upon the well-known distinction between the 
‘‘world of description’’ and the ‘‘ world of appreciation’’ of the 
same author’s work, ‘‘ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy.’’ He 
also refers to the article of his on ‘‘ The External World and the 
Social Consciousness’ in the Philosophical Review (September, 
1894). The currency already attained by these views of Mr. Royce 
makes it unnecessary that I should stop long on the preliminaries 
of his present paper. 

Briefly, the argument is this: All the formulas of natural science 
are descriptions of phenomena which are held together just for the 


purposes of natural science. The growth of the thought of the 
objective is, genetically, the sorting out and grouping by these 
formulas of the items of experience which have two general char- 


acters: they are capable of ‘‘description,’’ and also of ‘social 
verification.’’ The description is necessary to their being statable 
in interconnected wholes or groups: the verification is necessary 
to their being the matter of science, ¢.¢., objectively there for the 
discovery of all men alike. The remaining contents of experience, 
not presenting these characters, are not thrown together under the 
statement of natural laws, or ‘cosmic process:’’ they are capri- 
cious, in the sense that they are not describable ; and they are sub- 
jective, in the sense that they are not verifiable. They are there- 
fore set off against the ‘‘ cosmic process’’: and when we come to 
see their characters as involving desire, with certain ingredients of 
the desirable known as ‘‘ the ideal,’’ the opposition crystallizes into 
that of the ‘‘ethical’’ over against the ‘‘ cosmic process.’’ The 
distinction is, therefore, entirely one of the method and flow of 
experience, and does not of necessity require a corresponding 
division or dualism in the nature of reality itself. 
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So far Mr. Royce’s discussion seems to me to be very clear and, 
in its main contention, true. I think the distinction in conscious- 
ness, when genetically considered, between the two points of view 
of ‘‘description’’ and ‘‘appreciation’’ is the root of opposition 
between the cosmic and the ethical. I am not able, however, to 
accept his tests of the objective; and it may not be out of place, 
in view of the active discussions now going on, to examine his 
argument a little in detail.* 

In the first place, Mr. Royce seems, after getting consciousness 
into this dilemma of the necessary antithesis between the ‘‘ ought’’ 
and the ‘‘is,’’ to find no psychological way of getting conscious- 
ness out of it. He seems to say, ‘‘ Remain a man of science and 
the moral sense is an illusion’’—‘‘ remain a moralist and the man 
of science is a liar!’’ No man can be both at once. The only 
way that a reconciliation can be effected is by a philosophy which 
still recognizes the opposition, it is true, but is able to reinforce 
the statement of one side with profounder reasons. And the ethical 
process gets reinforced in Professor Royce’s philosophy, and so the 
protest of the spirit is heard in the court of claims of ultimate 
reality. Science is tolerated, then, not justified ultimately. 

Now this theory, it seems, does not ‘‘ reconcile’ the two pro- 
cesses: it merely gives us an interesting account of the genesis of 
the opposition. It seems to require, both in its account of the de- 
scription of phenomena and in that of the meaning of desire, the 
same opposition between a unity which is merely recognized as 
there, and a unity which is demanded, although not there. Pro- 
fessor Royce leaves the desire urging on to something essentially 
indescribable and unverifiable. He says, ‘‘ The object of our ideal 
is desirable wof in so far as it is describable, and, again, precisely in 
so far as itis not yet verifiable (italics his). Herein, then, lies a 
double contrast between the natural fact as such, and the object of 
desire, as such.’’ With this account of desire we should expect 
failure to get any real reconciliation : for it confuses the ‘‘ object’’ 
of desire with the fact that with the object there is what we call, 
very obscurely often, the accompanying sense of an ideal. But 
when we come to distinguish between the object and this ideal 
accompaniment, we see that the object is both describable and veri- 
fiable ; and then we see that through the attainment of it—if per- 





* My brief note on his paper in the Philosophical Review may be referred to 
in the Psychological Review, November, 1894. 
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chance we do attain it—we have brought the ideal which it stood 
for nearer to a similar construction. It, too, becomes now in so 
far also describable and verifiable, not now, however, as ideal, but 
as fact. The sense called ideal still goes on to attach to a further 
object of desire. But inasmuch as by this successful pursuit of this 
object, then and there, we have so far realized our ideal, in so far 
we have turned the ‘‘ ought’’ into the ‘‘ is’’—we have made natural 
history out of the objects of our ethical cravings. May not this 
give a real reconciliation of the two points of view, rather than an 
account merely of the opposition which remains to plague Mr. 
Royce? 

The sense of ought, then, from my point of view, is the an- 
ticipation of more experience, not yet treated under the rubrics of 
description ; but as far as it is identified with any object oi desire, it 
is thought to exemplify the canons of description of that object as 
being most nearly the sort of experience that expectation is reach- 
ing out after. And natural science, the ‘‘ cosmic process,”’ is the 
same series read backwards. It is experience fully described, and 
hence rid of that coloring of expectation and desire which, when 
it was looked at the other way, made it the vehicle for the realiza- 
tion of the ideal. 

When we come to the metaphysical point of view we find the 
same criticism of Mr. Royce in order. What shall we say to a 
‘* reconciliation’’ which still, as I think, allows the two parties to 
the controversy each to establish his own side by cutting off halt 
of consciousness and throwing it away? ‘The positivist may say: 
‘¢ From profound philosophical reasons, I find consciousness justified 
in its descriptions ; so it is under illusion in its appreciations.’’ And 
the idealist turns the tables, justifying himself also on profound 
philosophical grounds. The reason that they can do this is found 
in Professor Royce’s failure to find an actual identity anywhere 
between the experiences described and the good desired : instead of 
holding that the ‘‘is’’ always, in so far, is the ‘‘ought’’ (that is, so 
far as it is the legitimate outcome of the cosmic process, #.¢., is 
statable universally, and is not a mere accident) ; but that, by the 
very movement by which consciousness gets it as an ‘‘is,’’ it has 
to transcend it in a search for a further ‘‘ought.’’ But if this is 
true,—if the series is one and the antithesis arises from the two 
points of view, ‘ prospective and retrospective,’’ from which it 
is viewed,—then a being who could hold both points of view 
adequately at once, would know no such opposition. He could 
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‘¢ appreciate’’ the world as good without being under illusion, and 
also describe it as true without being a liar. 

This inadequacy, as I venture to think it, of Mr. Royce’s theory, 
may be brought out also by the consideration of one other point. 
We may ask how one is to meet the objection that in giving a 
natural history of the distinction between the ‘‘is’’ and the 
**ought’’ one lays himself open to the charge of giving exclusive 
weight to the ‘‘is,’’ after all. The very sense of appreciation is 
itself a cosmic product: how then can it have any meaning apart 
from the details of history out of which it has arisen? This very 
dilemma seems to me to be the fruittul source of confusion in Mr. 
Huxley’s Address. He treats the ‘‘ought’’ in the body of the 
Address as in essential opposition to the ‘‘ cosmic is’; and in an 
appendix says it is nevertheless due to the principle of selection. If 
it is due to selection, we may ask, must it not have existed as a 
fact, a variation say, before it was selected? But if so, how can 
it as a fact have been in essential opposition to the series of facts 
which the theory of variations—if we ever get one—presupposes ? 
Now, I think Professor Royce’s theory does not answer this ques- 
tion. He seems to leave a gap between the sense of the thing and 
the sense of its value ; says, however, that the sense of value attaches 
to all things; and by making the essentially valuable aspect of the 
thing indescribable and unverifiable, he says in effect that it can- 
not be a natural history outcome.* 

On the contrary, apart from details of natural history which I 
have tried to supply elsewhere,} I think the description of what 
‘*is,’’ is the inadequate content of that which we feel ‘‘ ought’ 
to be, and the description of what ‘‘ oughted’’ to be, #.¢., what 
was the object of description of a past ‘‘ ought,’’ is what ‘‘is.’’ 
In short, the ‘‘ought’’ is a function of a mental content, of a 
descriptive ‘‘is,’’—a motor function, I think,—and so like every 
other function of content has its own natural history as a single 
fact ; but its meaning is progressive, prospective, and the discovery 
of its full meaning still remains a question apart from its evolu- 
tion. 

I can say, therefore, with Professor Royce, ‘‘ Novelty is a con- 
ditio sine gua non of all ideal value when regarded from a temporal 





* I know he gives it a natural history in the individual’s private experience, 
but that seems to be apart from the cosmic movement. 
¢ See my “ Mental Development: Methods and Processes,” pages 341 f7. 
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point of view ;’’ but I must add that novelty, as such, is not the 
only conditio sine gua non, Rather is the full fact what is called in 
his context the ‘‘interestingly novel.’’ For an object of desire 
there must be enough description to make the thing interesting ; 
and this description is the essential content. Realize the desire, 
and you in so far add to the description, and so set another con- 
tent for farther desire. And it is just this progressively built up 
content, viewed first from the point of view of novelty, then that 
of history, then that of novelty again, that the final identity of 
reality must rest upon. An all-comprehensive experience would be 
appreciated as the all-good. So I say no to this sentence of our 
author: ‘‘ There is no chance of reconciling the metaphysically 
real and ultimate universality of the so-called cosmical processes, 
or processes according to describably rigid laws, with any even 
remotely ethical interpretation of the same reality.’’ Rather must 
reality, when viewed metaphysically, be both rigidly true and di- 
vinely fair—as far as metaphysics may allow us to hold to either 
category as more than a human analogy. 

In conclusion, I do not think this is the only topic the discussion 
of which calls for a reconciliation of the same two points of view. 
I am endeavoring, in a paper now in type for the next (November, 
1895) number of the Psychological Review, to find a general dis- 
tinction of ‘‘ prospective’ and ‘‘ retrospective’ points of view 
under which that between ‘‘ description’’ and ‘‘ appreciation’’ may 
be subsumed. In general, I may add that the distinction, geneti- 
cally considered, is that which I have endeavored to set out im ex- 
tenso, and in part from a biological point of view, under the terms 
‘*Habit’’ and ‘‘ Accommodation,’’ in my recent work on ‘* Mental 
Development: Methods and Processes.’’ Under these principles, 
respectively, the ‘‘ is’? and the ‘‘ ought’’ find their genesis. And 
with this the main idea of Mr. Royce is, I think, in harmony. 


J. Mark Batpwin. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


RELATION OF THE ETHICAL TO THE COSMIC PROCESS. 


PROFESSOR Royce has approached the subject of Evolution and 
Ethics, if not from a ‘‘novel,’’ at least from a most interesting 
point of view; and although he disclaims the intention of attempt- 
ing an interpretation of Professor Huxley’s treatment of the sub- 
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ject, in introducing us to the border-land which lies between 
physics and metaphysics, he has plunged us into the mental atmos- 
phere where contradictions, such as those of which Professor 
Huxley stands accused, are naturally bred. 

For this possible explanation of Professor Huxley’s attitude we 
are deeply indebted to Professor Royce, since, as he has admirably 
shown, when a phenomenon is classified it is explained, it ceases to 
be ‘‘ novel ;’’ as a source of intellectual curiosity it may then be 
dismissed. But the subject itself is left just where it was before 
he took up his pen. . 

The burden of his argument—viz., that scientifically speaking 
there is nothing new, while the social consciousness (with which 
ethics has to deal) ‘‘ is conscious of novelty, of progress . . . in 
ways which make the whole cosmic process a mere appearance of 
one aspect of the moral world’’—would appear not only to place 
the social consciousness outside the world of reality (in which he 
declares there is never anything new) but to repudiate the opposi- 
tion previously stated to exist between cosmical and ethical phe- 
nomena, since they are described as ‘‘ different aspects of the same 
reality,’’ thus also shifting the novelties of the moral sphere back 
again to the world of reality ! 

The attempt to establish a rational relation between the two 
modes of thought which deal respectively with physics and meta- 
physics generally ends in confusion. This is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in Professor Royce’s definition of ‘‘novelty’’ and the 
argument based on it. Is a machine which does something never 
done before a novelty? Isa plant which springs from a seed and 
builds itself up out of the soil and atmosphere a new plant? Con- 
trasting the human brain with that of the lowest vertebrate, does it 
present anything ‘‘ novel’’ ? 

Professor Royce would doubtless say that the reply in each case 
depends on the point of view. The ultimate molecules of which 
a machine, a plant, and a brain each consists are not new; to our 
understanding, these molecules are from everlasting and to ever- 
lasting—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever—but, regarded as 
an individual, each of these objects is new; the molecules of which 
it consists have never before met in precisely the same combina. 
tion ; the relations between them are new and the results are there- 
Jore ‘‘ novel’’ whether we speak in the language of physics or of 
metaphysics, for both science and philosophy have to deal with 
relations and results as well as with molecules. 
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Now, ethics is above all a matter of relations. Progress consists 
in the establishment of new relations among the social elements,— 
the development of new imperatives which are higher and nobler 
than previously existing ones. Thus the moral ideal itself grows 
with ‘‘the ripening of the suns;’’ the new heavens and the new 
earth ever recede farther and farther from the original Utopia ; 


“‘ Hills peep o’er hills and Alps on Alps arise,” 


with our advance in the ideal as in the physical world. 

Moral progress thus consists not alone in ‘‘a gradual approach 
towards a conformity of given facts to given ethical ideals’’ (Pro- 
fessor Royce), but in a constant correction of our ideals by the re- 
sults of experience ; the path of progress is strewn with abandoned 
ideals. But this kind of growth results from the interactions be- 
tween the social consciousness and its environment, as truly as the 
coral reef results from interactions between the coral insect and the 
water in which it lives; and our ideals, gradually built up on ‘‘ the 
stepping-stones of our dead selves,’’ supply a conspicuous illustration 
of the modus operandi and the results of the cosmic process; they 
have been evolved under the influence of existing conditions ; they 
have grown out of the situation ; and the results, though ‘‘ novel,’” 
belong, nevertheless, to the world of reality. 

‘* The ultimate universality of the so-called cosmical, #.¢., phys- 
ical processes,’’ thus requires no reconciliation (declared by Professor 
Royce to be impossible) with ‘‘an ethical interpretation of the 
same reality’’—since, although the materials concerned are differ- 
ent in the various ranges of cosmic activity, the method—the pro- 
cess—is the same whether we regard the growth of a plant, of a 
society, or of the mind of man. 

It is true that the so-called ‘‘ laws’’ of the physical sciences have 
been more definitely formulated than have those which prevail in 
the sciences distinguished as psychical; but modern investigation 
has done something towards discovering order in psychical phe- 
nomena also, and there is no room for doubt that these phenomena 
occur in orderly conformity to ‘‘law’’ in the same sense in which 
the term is applied to physical phenomena.* The observable prog- 
ress from the amphioxus to man is not more orderly in case of the 





* A law is merely a statement of observed uniformity in the occurrence of the 
phenomena concerned ; given certain conditions, certain results always follow. 
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structure—#.¢., the physics—of the animal series than in the case 
of its activities—z.e¢., its conduct or ethics. 

It cannot then be admitted that the ethical point of view is pecu- 
liar in that it ‘‘ desires essential novelty, progress, and the thus far 
unattained,’’ since these belong to the very idea of evolution; and 
I have already pointed out that the struggle for the ethical life in 
society is only a higher phase of the general struggle for existence. 
Neither can it be admitted that ethics and physics fare differently 
when subjected to a metaphysical analysis. If ‘‘ the ethical con- 
sciousness may admit that its view is, in the last analysis, illusory,”’ 
so also may the consciousness which testifies to the existence of a 
material world external to itself,—a world which has been meta- 
physically annihilated again and again, but which nevertheless con- 
tinues its appeals to our consciousness in an altogether satisfying 
and convincing fashion. 

Professor Royce states that although the ethical consciousness 
lives in illusions, it ‘‘ uses’’ the rigid cosmic laws which belong to 
the world of reality. 

But enough of this intellectual see-saw ; the attempt to plant a foot 
on each end of this fascinating, albeit somewhat giddy, instrument 
of exercise and thus to swing to and fro between the solid ground of 
‘* positive considerations’ and the illimitable ocean of metaphysics, 
speaks volumes for the intellectual courage and acumen of any one 
who is willing to undertake the feat. In the present instance, the 
effort has no doubt been crowned with as high a degree of success as 
the situation will allow. It is, after all, merely a restatement—and 
a very able one, so far as I can judge—of the everlasting conflict 
between the doctrines of ‘‘ necessity’’ and ‘‘ choice,’’—the “ fore- 
ordination’’ and ‘‘ free will’’ of the old theology. Calvinism sub- 
limely accepted both ; it classified foreordination as an exercise of 
the sovereign will of the supreme arbiter of human destinies, and 
also held the poor sinner responsible as freely choosing the necessity 
to which he was foreordained from the foundations of the world, but 
only in case it turned out to be eternal damnation ; the salvation of 
the elect was accredited entirely to free grace,—a fine instance of 
the confusion which inheres in the border-land philosophy ! 

The first question discussed by Professor Royce may then be 
answered as follows: 

The ‘‘ ethical process’’ is emphatically a ‘‘ part of the cosmical 
process,’’ since it is concerned in the development of mew relations 
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among the factors with which it deals, and therefore in the se- 
curing of mew products of these factors. 

The second question could have been put only on the ground of 
the foregone conclusion of a negative answer to the first. 

The answer to the third question is, I think, contained in the 
statement already made as to the nature of progress, the develop- 
ment of new imperatives, etc. This point is, however, most lucidly 
brought out in the foregoing note by Professor Baldwin when he 
shows that the apparent opposition between the ethical and the 
cosmical processes lies in the fact that ‘‘ the progressively built up 
content’’ (that is, the conversion of the ‘‘ought’’ into the ‘‘is’’ 
and the setting up of ‘‘ another content for further desire’’) is ob- 
served in the one case from the point of view of ‘‘ novelty,’’ and 
in the other, of ‘‘ history ;’’ that the one view is ‘‘ prospective’’ 
and the other ‘‘ retrospective ;’’ that the ethical process and the 
cosmic process represent ‘‘ the same series’’ read respectively for- 
ward and backward, the difference being in the point of view. 

In other words, the ideal (itself constantly developed by experi- 
ence) ever tends to become the real. 

Frances EMiLy WHITE. 


THE WoMAN’s MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


MR. RITCHIE ON FREE-WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


THERE is a passage in Mr. Ritchie’s discussion of ‘‘ Free-Will 
and Responsibility,’’ in the last number of the JouRNAL, which tempts 
me to make a few observations, because he very naively assumes an 
antithesis where there is none. There would be no reason for speak- 
ing of it were it not that so many people are constantly led astray 
by the negligence of philosophers who set up for men’s guides and 
are often as blind as their followers. I mean no disrespect by this 
language, but only to speak strongly in regard to the almost univer- 
sal habit of discussing complicated problems without respecting the 
necessity of analysis and without any attempt to evade the bogs of 
equivocation. Let me quote the passage and then comment upon it, 


“People sometimes speak as if ‘ free-will’ were not true, or at least were in- 
capable of being proved true, and yet were, in this same sense, a doctrine neces- 
sary for morality, a useful lie. Now this is a somewhat dangerous attitude of 
mind, which accepts a fundamental contradiction between science and morality. 
But is it so certain that the free-will doctrine is more favorable to the interests 
of morality than the necessitarian? Robert Owen urged the doctrine of neces- 
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sitarianism in the interests of his endeavors after social reform. The free-will 
doctrine,—the notion that at any moment any human being is‘ free’ to choose 
between right and wrong, and that all moral evil and a great part of the physical 
evil in the world are due entirely to the wrong choice of individuals who might 
equally have chosen rightly,—this notion has undoubtedly helped to blind people 
to the necessity of putting individuals in good surroundings, of giving them strong 
motives to choose rightly. . . . The idea that at any moment we are free to choose 
aright leads toa neglect of the fact that habits are gradually, though silently, grow- 
ing up which may make it almost impossible for us to choose a year hence in the 
way in which we may be able to choose now,’’ etc. (July number, pp. 427, 428.) 


A very long discussion might be carried on about various con- 
ceptions and propositions in this and other passages of the article 
from which I have quoted, but I mean to limit myself to one or 
two. It is quite evident that Mr. Ritchie here assumes an antithe- 
sis between ‘‘ the free-will doctrine and the necessitarian doctrine.”’ 
But taking his conception of necessitarianism as indicated in the 
reference to Robert Owen in comparison with free-will as capacity 
to ‘‘choose between right and wrong,’’ I must wholly deny the 
antithesis. There is no opposition between the capacity for alter- 
native choice, and the existence of any amount of limitations or 
restraints reposed upon human action. We can get this opposition 
only by conceiving ‘‘ freedom’’ to mean exemption from restraint, 
or exemption from the consequences of choice, and this is the idea 
in Mr. Ritchie’s mind at times, But it is at the same time con- 
fused with the notion of capacity for alternative choice, velleity, 
as I choose to call it, as shown in the constant allusion to ‘‘ choice.”’ 
Now, I have only to remark that responsible freedomists do not 
always take this conception of freedom, though I admit that they 
do not respect analysis and definition in their discussions as often 
as they should. The necessitarianism which they oppose is not 
that which advocates limitations to impunity in choice, but which 
denies the capacity of choice at all in the sense that it is between 
equal motives. Moreover, Robert Owen is not a person to quote 
seriously in the discussion of a philosophic problem like this. He 
knew nothing about the psychological and philosophical meaning 
of the question as discussed from the time of Plato to Kant. Like 
all charlatans in philosophy, he picked up the first conception he 
found and confused ordinary minds by intensifying equivocations 
which it should have been his business to evade. Nobody need 
dispute his doctrine of ‘‘ necessitarianism’’ as here indicated. We 
should simply laugh at the ignorance which mistook it for true 
philosophic necessitarianism. It is this that is utterly incompatible 
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with morality, simply because it renders any sort of voluntary ad- 
justment to environment impossible, and consequently responsibility 
and corrective punishment. I see absolutely no reason for discus- 
sing this threadbare question of free-will and responsibility unless 
we distinguish carefully between the various meanings of the term. 
We can never get to any satisfactory conclusion whatever until we 
do so. The contradictions, paradoxes, and confusion so often 
complained of as making the problem insoluble are nothing more 
nor less than the result of equivocations, which it is the first busi- 
ness of the philosopher to get rid of. They are due either to in- 
tellectual indolence or an imperfect knowledge of logic and psy- 
chology, and nothing is so annoying as to see men arranging them- 
selves on two sides of the question when there are probably as 
many as half a dozen sides to it or more. Of course, it would not 
make any difference, were it not that readers who have to rely upon 
authority for their convictions are constantly led astray by half 
truths and ally themselves with false movements for the lack of the 
means to protect themselves against illusions. Those who do not 
realize the equivocations in the discussion draw conclusions in re- 
gard to responsibility that would easily be avoided if they were 
warned about the ambiguity of the premises. 
James H. Hystop. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL ProBLEM. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


This interesting book, as the preface tells us, is meant to fill a 
gap—the gap between trained observation in the social field and 
reasonable theory. The trained observation is represented by a 
dozen lectures or papers by Miss H. Dendy, Mr. C. S. Loch, and 
Mrs. M. M. McCallum, which are full of the reality which comes 
of direct personal contact with social fact, and the theory by six 
chapters which are admirable specimens of the firm philosophic 
touch, reassuring earnestness, and cultivated, clear-headed sincerity 
of Mr. Bernard Bosanquet. It would, however, be an injustice to 
treat these aspects as two, and most of all an injustice to writers 
with whom it is a conviction that facts, however impressively 
arrayed, are, apart from theory, barren if not misleading, and 
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theory, apart from facts, unreal and empty. The observers here 
see with their minds, and the theorist, himself an acute and expe- 
rienced observer, at times startles us by his suddenness of descent 
from philosophic discourse on social organization and moral char- 
acter to homely illustrative detail drawn from the nursing of the 
poor, or the pauperisation of the unemployed : ‘‘ To me, at least,’’ 
he characteristically remarks, ‘‘ the concrete and inclusive point of 
view is always truly idealist’ (p. 105). It is, in fact, just in this 
way that ‘‘the gap”’ is filled. Rightly Mr. Bosanquet predicts that 
‘‘ ethical economics are not to be constructed like Dicken’s Chinese 
Metaphysics ;’’ rightly he hazards the home-truth that ‘‘ much of the 
writing of our reforming publicists and economists gives me the 
impression of the work of students who have not experienced the 
look and feel and reaction of character in classes other than their 
own’’ (p. 106). As rightly does Mr. Loch begin his contribution 
upon ‘“‘ Returns in Social Science’’ by the animadversion that fig- 
ures are used ‘‘ as sticks, staves, missiles, or professor’s pointers,”’ 
and end it by the suggestion that in statistics that touch the domain 
of character we need ‘finer instruments and a finer use of instru- 
ments ;’’ and even more impressively, in ‘‘ The Children of Work- 
ing London,”’ ‘‘ Old Pensioners,’’ and ‘‘ The Meaning and Methods 
of True Charity,’’—chapters full of practical pity, discrimination, 
humor, and charm,—does Miss Dendy show how to the instructed 
eye of the genuinely human worker ‘‘ cases’’ may be transformed 
into the lives, sometimes tragical, sometimes comical, always inter- 
esting, of flesh and blood men and women. The contents of the 
volume are, in short, though on first glance a trifle desultory, bound 
strongly together by the central principle that ‘‘ the individual 
member of society is, above all things, a character and a will,’’ and 
that therefore ‘‘ in social reform character is the condition of con- 
ditions,’”? ‘*Though men may suffer,’ says Mr. Bosanquet, 
‘*through the character of others, they can gain and retain no 
permanent advantage excepting through their own’’ (Preface) ; and 
it is this principle which runs through these ‘‘ Aspects,’’ alike in 
observation, in criticism, and in theory. For to Mr. Bosanquet 
and his collaborators, the moral point of view does not begin and 
end in a question of desert or want of desert in their unfortunate 
fellow-men. ‘‘ Which amongst us,’’ asks Miss Dendy—in a context 
where she suggests the substitution of ‘‘ helpable’’ for ‘‘ deserving,”’ 
—shall we elevate to the awful position of arbiter as to who is and 
who is not deserving?’’ (p. 171). Or, again, ‘‘ Perhaps it is be- 
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cause we have so habituated ourselves to regarding character from 
the point of view of merit only, that we rarely attempt to approach 
it as impartial students of cause and effect’’ (p. 169). Rather it is 
the burly moral spirit that takes the concrete individual as it finds 
him in garret, refuge, back-court, or work-house, studies him, helps 
him, or refuses to help him (for it is part of the menage of these 
good Samaritans to testify against ‘“‘the bad Samaritans’), being 
in all it does, or refuses to do, increasingly convinced that all 
hopes of permanent betterment can only come through action on 
the character. 

It follows that the book is, in a sense, profoundly individualistic. 
‘« Those may sneer at strength who do not believe that reason in 
the ultimate power,’’ writes Mr. Bosanquet, ‘‘ but those who hold a 
different conviction cannot but judge that the survival of the most 
vigorous in the struggle for the existence which is aimed at is, on 
the whole, the survival of the most reasonable’’ (‘‘ Socialism and 
Natural Selection,’’ p. 297). Or, again, ‘‘I desiderate for every 
one, for their own sake, some possibility of falling into distress by 
lack of wisdom and exertion’ (p. 300). Or, again, “I desire 
to call attention to the frightful dangers that attend any over- 
riding of what is relatively natural selection through family respon- 
sibility, by the direct interference of administrative or other phi- 
lanthropy”’ (p. gor). Or, again, ‘I have heard of a lad who 
was morally murdered by benevolent ladies’’ (cf. context in ‘‘ Char- 
acter and Causation’’ (p. 117). No one who knows the drift of 
his thought will take these passages to mean that Mr. Bosanquet has 
been perverted to the fallacies of abstract individualism. This 
could not be. His two opening lectures on ‘‘ The Duties of Citi- 
zenship’’ bid us hark back to Greece, so that, lost in the chaotic 
wilderness of modern interests, we may thereby learn ‘‘ to under- 
stand our whole lives in the light of citizen ideas’’ (p. 9). He 
writes a chapter to refute our social atomists by proving ‘‘ the 
Reality of the General Will.’’ It is part of his credo that the 
State by its initiative may develop the lives of its citizens (p. 291). 
He even, with perhaps an undue truculence, would have Mr. Spen- 
cer, for his dogmatic biological pseudo-individualism, consigned to 
the lowest circle in the inferno (p. 295). 

Yet the substantial fact remains. From first to last in his treat- 
ment alike of voluntary and State intervention, in his handling of 
the family, in his justification of private property, he is fearful of 
the unwisdom which, working havoc in the name of help, may 
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cut the sinews of individual responsibility. He has short shrift 
for the cry that ‘‘something can be done’”’ for the industrial 
residuum ; he declares that ‘‘ nothing can be done, so long as we 
teach by precept and in practice that to fit yourself for a positive 
function is not the only avenue to life in a civilized community’’ 
(p. 116). He is at one with Mr. Kidd (though somehow he 
seems unnecessarily uneasy at finding himself with such an ally) in 
sharply distinguishing the true socialism that furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for competition and the false socialism that suppresses it (p. 
291). Particularly interesting in this connection is his chapter on 
the General Will. To him the general will exists in ‘‘ the actual 
tendency of the whole process in which the necessary organizing 
ideas of all individual minds in the community are factors’’ (p. 
327). But then he is far from holding that actual tendency is con- 
scious tendency. And it is striking to find one who is nothing less 
than an apostle of enlightenment, confessing that, ‘‘ on the whole, 
we are to the structure of legal, political, and economic organiza- 
tion like coral insects to a coral reef’’ (p. 328). If we are, espe- 
cially if we reflect that the human coral insect has a rare faculty of 
blundering, we have surely here a reason why the best of us should 
think twice before enforcing on society our conscious ends, whether 
they take the shape of what has in these pages been called ‘‘ social 
surgery’’ or that of some less organic operation. It is just here, 
indeed, that we find in Mr. Bosanquet’s doctrine a sharp antithesis. 
It is manifestly a main part of his purpose to enjoin what he says 
is the true task of an Ethical Society—‘‘ the task of “earning to see 
in the world of ethical realities’ (p. 104). He is not the man to 
fear that the task is vain. Assuredly in his own person and prac- 
tice he furnishes a proof to the contrary. As little is the insight 
gained to be the mere spectator’s interest. For he is as practical 
as he is penetrating, and he would have others, if they take care to 
understand what they touch, be practical likewise. And yet we are 
—coral insects, or, not unduly to press a simile, unconscious work- 
ers in a process which ‘‘ always needs the future to explain its real 
tender y”’ (p. 329). This, of course, need not mean that the light 
in us is darkness, and that an ordinary citizen cannot see the duties 
that lie nearest to hand—see them, and, if he will take pains, 
understand them. But assuredly it furnishes a presumption against 
all sweeping schemes of collective interference, 

In this connection it is further characteristic of Mr. Bosanquet 
that he has an evident preference for the life of the citizen who 
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unobtrusively lives a home life and works among his neighbors, 
trusting to the opportunities of human intercourse which willing 
eyes may always find, and something like a distrust of the more 
self-conscious and pretentious movements which are so apt to be 
headlong, puny, and uninstructed. ‘I confess,’’ he says, ‘‘to a 
certain feeling of terror when I think of the increasing number of 
centres where groups of inexperienced young men or young women 
have come together burning ‘to do good,’ and, so far as I am 
aware, without any special provision for acquainting themselves 
with the conditions of their task’’ (p. 25). ‘It is an illusion,’’ he 
tells us, to think ‘‘ that duties which deal with public matters are 
the only public duties.’’ This is needful doctrine. Nor is it the 
least of the merits of these papers that, in the light they give as to 
how this personal and more private work is done—with how much 
human interest, patience, knowledge—and likewise as to why it 
ought to be done, they furnish a strong appeal, not the less 
suasive because indirect, which ought to enlist in social work 
that best kind of recruit, who to brotherly kindness adds charity, 
and to charity unobtrusiveness, and to unobtrusiveness enlighten- 


ment. 
It is unreasonable, perhaps, when so much is good to ask for 
more. But it ought, perhaps, to be said in conclusion that, in a 


volume which deals to so considerable an extent with the basis 
and justification of social work, many readers would welcome some 
fuller recognition of the value of religious agencies and religious 
ideas. ‘*Any one,’’ says Mr. Bosanquet, ‘‘ brought up with an 
exclusive feeling for any visible church has a great difficulty in 
grasping a spiritual connection with the community as such”’ (p, 
7). If ‘exclusive’ here refers to a peculiarly deeply dyed and 
repulsive sectarianism, the statement need not be disputed. But 
this does not alter the fact that many persons who belong to them 
think that even visible churches go far to bring into men’s lives 
precisely that sense of membership in a larger life, and that recog- 
nition of the worth even of the worthless, which social thinkers 
and workers like Mr. Bosanquet so powerfully enforce. But be 
this so or not, it is the very spirituality which runs through Mr. 
Bosanquet’s doctrine which encourages readers to wish for some 
further considerations to sustain their practical respect for men who 
have ceased to be respectable, and to confirm their devotion to 
communities upon whose woful imperfections the satirist and the 
reformer are so well agreed. Theory must, no doubt, in a volume 
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of this kind, be kept within bounds. But when it can be made so 
practical as it is here one cannot help, for the sake of the work of 
social reform, wishing for an additional chapter upon the spiritual 
basis of social and individual life. 

JoHn MacCunn. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


EINLEITUNG IN DIE MORALWISSENSGHAFT. Zweiter-Band. Von 
Georg Simmel. Berlin: W. Hertz, 1893. Pp. vii., 426. 


The author’s stand-point with regard to the elaboration of the 
particular ethical concepts into a systematic whole is again made 
unmistakably apparent in this, the second volume of his work. It 
might be called a negative stand-point.* Respecting all the various 
ethical concepts which he has exhaustively criticised, Simmel says, 
‘*T have thus endeavored to show in my present inquiries that every 
one of these fundamental ethical ideas includes a number of hetero- 
geneous contents and meanings, that they are partly the rough sum- 
mings up of the phenomena, partly mere names for them, names 
which, in consequence of the illusion of which Platonism is the 
typical example, have been taken for explanatory causes.’’ In- 
stead of a ‘‘science’’ of Ethics, Simmel calls for a study of the 
given phenomena of the moral life. To use an expression of 
G. Th. Fechner’s, what he wants is ‘‘ ethics from below,’’ rather 
than ‘‘ ethics from above.’’ 

It is the same demand which has long since received recognition 
in other branches of science; in political economy, for instance, 
where the historical school opposes this method to the old system- 
atic treatment of economics. It is the demand for induction, as 
opposed to the self-sufficiency of system-making deduction. For 
example: ‘‘ The history of English factory legislation,’’ says Sim- 
mel, ‘‘is a better means of teaching the relation between Egoism 
and Altruism than the most acute analysis of these ideas. The 
relation of Religion and Morality cannot be so clearly revealed by 
any philosophic construction, however sympathetic, as by an ethno- 
logical inquiry into their origins and the mutual influence which 
they exerted upon each other in their earliest forms.’’ 

Starting from this critical point of view, and with the deliberate 





* See review of vol. i. in the JOURNAL of October, 1892. 
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purpose of proving that the fundamental ethical ideas are differently 
interpreted and treated according to the psychological process 
which contributed to their formation, the author discusses in his 
Second Volume the ‘‘ Categorical Imperative,’’ ‘‘ Freedom,’’ 
‘‘Unity and Conflict of Ends.’’ His criticism is acute and de- 
veloped in an interesting manner, but what he sets out to establish 
thereby is not really proved. In order to demonstrate that the most 
subtle analysis of the ideas Egoism and Altruism does not materially 
assist us, it was incumbent on Simmel to show that such analysis 
leads to no profitable results whatever. And yet in his own inquiry 
into the idea of Freedom, Simmel himself reaches decidedly posi- 
tive conclusions, such as he by no means could ever have drawn 
directly from a study of English factory legislation or other con- 
crete phenomena of the moral life. If Simmel really has so much 
confidence in the truth of his moral principle of the maximum of 
freedom: ‘‘act so that the freedom you exercise, together with 
that which your act enables or allows others to exercise, may be a 
maximum of freedom’’ (and certainly he endeavors in various ways 
to demonstrate the truth of this maxim)—does he not thereby fur- 
nish the most convincing proof that one may arrive at tangible results 
by means of a thorough critical examination and elaboration of 
ideas ? 

Even admitting, as we can hardly avoid doing, that ‘‘ any attempts 
to base morality upon a single principle is at bottom nothing but a 
symbolization of the ethical s¢atus guo’’—nevertheless, the setting 
up of such a point of view is of the greatest methodical impor- 
tance so long as we do not possess the data of moral experience em- 
pirically acquired and scientifically arranged. And we are as yet 
far from possessing such data. 

The whole book is very interesting and suggestive, and especially 
the discussion on the antinomy involved in the problem of respon- 
sibility. ‘‘ Neither from freedom nor from determination can re- 
sponsibility be deduced without contradiction.’”’ But how if we 
should reverse the matter? What it is to be responsible we know. 
‘* An individual is responsible or accountable when the punitive 
reaction following his act accomplishes in him the object of punish- 
ment.’’ This is the first point to be attended to, the point from 
which we must start. And we can then go on and say that ‘he is 
free who can successfully be held responsible, while he is not free 
who cannot be so held.’’ This is carefully worked out by Simmel. 
‘* To be sure, here, too, he posits a true innermost self,’’ that is, an 
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idea, which has only been won by process of abstraction from inner 
experience.* 

But even if these psychological deductions should not always 
commend themselves to entire approbation, no one can read this 
book without finding in it much to stimulate his own critical think- 
ing and to incite him to further effort in the same direction. 

J. HimMMELBAuR, 

VIENNA. 


Tue Stupy or Eruics: A Sytiasus. By John Dewey. Printed 
for the Author by the Inland Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1894. Pp. 151. 

In a prefatory note Professor Dewey explains that this Syllabus 
was prepared for the use of his students, the edition of his ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Ethics’’ having been exhausted. Informal as is this pub- 
lication, which is precisely what the title indicates, viz., a sylla- 
bus of lecture-notes, the value always attaching to our author’s 
work, however got into shape, justifies some account of the little 
book here. It supplements and extends the ‘‘ Outlines,’”’ which 
were reviewed in this JOURNAL at their appearance. 

The subject-matter of ethical theory is defined as ‘‘ judgment 
concerning the value of conduct.’’ This value must not be judged, 
however, according to any ‘‘ absolute or separate ideal’’ (p. 34). 
A customary defect of the moralist has been to ‘‘ split the self into 
two selves, and attribute the impulses and appetites to one, the 
actual urgent self, and the ideal to another self, a higher or rational 
or spiritual self in general.’’ This is what Kant did. Green, 
although recognizing ‘‘the objection to splitting the self,’ was 
still guilty of separating too much the ‘‘ whole self’’ as the ideal 
from ‘‘ any possible development of the particular impulse as such.’’ 
But all such theories make ‘‘a dualism, practically unbridgeable, 
between the moral and the scientific phases of our experience.”’ 
But fact and ideal must not be thus sundered. ‘‘ Recognition of 
value is not denial of science,’’—#.¢., the ethical point of view is 
not essentially opposed to the physical point of view, but is merely 
a fuller account of the whole truth about those very facts of ex- 
perience of whose contents the physical sciences give their own 
relatively abstract description. 





* And here, too, our author travels along lines the purely subjective validity 
of which he has just been setting forth, 
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Professor Dewey, in the earlier chapters of his Syllabus, gives an 
interesting ‘‘ psychological examination of the process of active 
experience,’’—#.¢., a summary of the psychology of the will, as a 
basis for his own statement of this relatively realistic ethical doc- 
trine. The psychology is here not very novel, but its prompt ap- 
plication to the definition of the ideal is stated in a very attractive 
form, despite the somewhat Aristotelian brevity of these very 
business-like notes. Character develops by the organization of im- 
pulses. Impulses have their primal character as responses to the 
environment. But all such responses ‘‘ induce experiences,’’ which 
in consciousness thenceforth get woven into the web of the original 
impulses. These impulses can now no longer be aroused in their 
primitive and untutored way, for whenever circumstances arise 
which tend to make them once more nascent, one is conscious of 
the consequences that will follow upon their being carried out. 
This consciousness of the ‘‘ induced experiences’’ that have in 
the past attended the impulsive acts, is, however, as Professor 
Dewey very ingeniously reasons, not a separate sort of conscious- 
ness, arising over and above the consciousness of the primal im- 
pulses themselves; but, on the contrary, as I recall the results of 
my former more impulsive deeds, my recall is itself the conscious 
accompaniment of a physical activity; and in my whole active 
state, at the moment of the recall, the old impulse, and my past 
experience of its results, appear in an organic union, as the con- 
scious aspect of a really transformed activity, which is neither the 
old impulse, nor yet merely this old impulse plus a disposition to 
check it, but which is rather a resultant of numerous factors, and 
so not any mere summation of primitive impulses and acquired in- 
hibitions. The old impulse really gets submerged in the larger 
whole which experience has mediated. The impulse is ‘ ideal- 
ized’ (p. 15). ‘The impulse mediated, that is, given conscious 
value through the reference into it of the other experiences which 
will result from its expression, constitutes volition proper.’’ 

‘‘ The worth of an impulse is, psychologically, the whole set of 
experiences which, presumably (that is, upon the best judgment 
available), it will call into being. This, e*hica//y, constitutes the 
goodness (or badness) of the impulse,—the satisfaction (or dissatis- 
faction) which it carries’’ (p. 17). One must thus estimate and 
modify ‘‘ any particular expression of impulse by the whole system 
of which it is one part.’ As to the concrete act which expresses 
impulses thus fully ‘‘ mediated’’ by a consciousness of their prob- 
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able consequences, Professor Dewey asserts (p. 17) that ‘‘In its 
complete character, as affording satisfaction, and, at the same time, 
fulfilling its organic interactions,’’ this act ‘‘ is righ¢, and the agent 
which it expresses is free.’’ 

But the consciousness of the value of our impulses, while it thus 
accompanies the gradual transformation of our impulses through 
the workings of experience, is not identical merely with the con- 
scious aspect of our acquired habits as such. Habit means com- 
pleted transformation of primitive impulse through the “ reaction’’ 
of experienced consequences upon primitive impulses. But in our 
lives the most important deeds are those accomplished in situations 
too complex to be completely dealt with in a merely routine fashion. 
Where expected consequences and present impulses are not yet 
finally woven into the unity of our wholly settled habits, but stand 
apart in such relatively undetermined relations that we have to 
become conscious of our general plans, and to ‘think over’’ the 
situation, before we can express ourselves with any unity, there is 
the sphere of moral conduct. ‘‘It is the tension between the 
habitual and the more variable factors that constitutes the signifi- 
cance of our conduct morally’’ (p. 19). 

A moral judgment is itself, as follows from the foregoing, a moral 
act, since, as Professor Dewey throughout insists, we are always 
active while we are conscious, and all our conscious activity, except 
the primitive impulses and the finally settled habits, involves a pro- 
cess of weaving into one whole our original impulsive tendencies 
and the modifying results of the ‘‘ induced experiences.’’ But the 
particular character of the moral judgment depends upon the fact 
that, as we thus reflect on the relation of partial impulse and whole 
experience, we observe (p. 22), ‘‘ That some acts tend to narrow 
the self, to introduce friction into it, to weaken its power, and in 
various ways to disintegrate it, while other acts tend to expand, in- 
vigorate, harmonize, and in general organize the self.’’ Here is 
the sole moral criterion. It is impossible (p. 23) to classify ‘‘ the 
impulses into a hierarchy of higher or lower.’’ ‘* When an act is 
right there is no higher or lower as to the impulse from which it 
proceeds.’’ ‘‘The good man, in a word, is his whole self in each 
of his acts; the bad man is a partial (and hence a different) self in 
his conduct.”’ 

‘‘ Self-realization’’ is thus indeed the moral goal, only the self to 
be realized is not a ‘‘ purely general self,’’ whose ‘‘ blank scheme’’ 
is to be filled in. The self to be realized is the actual self of this 
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individual, with these impulses and ‘‘ induced experiences,’’ and 
consequently with just this real opportunity to weave his life into 
one whole. He must note his situation, and his qualities,—#.¢., he 
must be aware both of his impulses and of the consequent experi- 
ences ; and his moral consciousness, like his moral conduct (for the 
latter is the expression of the former), might be embodied in the 
rule: Live this your life as the life of one whole self. The following 
of this rule will satisfy, not the desires of every moment, but pre- 
cisely the reflective decision of the whole man himself. 

This must suffice for a sketch of the fundament of Professor 
Dewey’s doctrine as here stated. The contrast with the various 
forms of the ‘‘ abstract ideal’’ is sketched ; the contrast with hed- 
onism, a doctrine which, in every form, Professor Dewey altogether 
opposes, is more fully and very skilfully developed. Extremely 
interesting is also the discussion of the problem of freedom. 

That our author may soon give himself a completer expression, in 
place of these rough-hewn and fragmentary notes, as well as in place 
of the too brief ‘‘ Outlines,’’ is the earnest wish of the present re- 
viewer, who both agrees and disagrees with Professor Dewey in too 
many and too varied respects to make a discussion of the gro and 
contra here possible. Ethical realism seems to the present reviewer 
an essentially partial doctrine, and not the ‘‘ whole’’ for which Pro- 
fessor Dewey so frequently contends. But of great value, in the 
present state of controversy, is a statement of a decidedly realistic 
form of ethical doctrine which is still in a sharp and conscious 
contrast to the hedonistic interpretation of the facts of the moral 
consciousness. As a sketch of such a theory, the present volume, 
despite its hasty form, seems worthy of this somewhat extended 
notice. 

JostaH Royce. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF Etuics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. Instruc- 
tor in Ethics in Columbia College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. ix., 470. 


In sharp contrast with Professor Dewey, Dr. Hyslop, in his de- 
cidedly minute and extended work, proceeds upon the basis of a 
definition by virtue of which (p. 5) ‘‘ The chief function of Ethics 
is to do this, to determine what is an ideal existence, and to pro- 
mote its realization.”’ ‘The preface announces that ‘‘the present 
work is designed as an introductory treatise upon the fundamental 
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problems of theoretical ethics, and therefore to obtain standing- 
ground from which to consider the practical questions that are 
affected by general principles.’” The elaborateness of the treat- 
ment is admitted to be greater than might be expected in an intro- 
ductory book, but this Dr. Hyslop justifies by the ‘‘ complications 
of ethical problems,’’ and by the variety of the opinions that have 
been current regarding them. The ‘‘ analytic method’’ has been 
followed in order to determine the precise meanings of terms, and 
in order to define the precise nature of ethical problems, and Dr. 
Hyslop admits that his book ‘‘ may try the patience of those who 
desire synthetic and comprehensive results,’’ 

As a fact, few of our ethical text-books in English contain more 
detailed analyses of the meanings of terms, or more lengthy classi- 
fications of the various theories relating to ethics. Herein lies the 
strength, and also the weakness, of Dr. Hyslop’s book. It may 
well be questioned whether the student’s best intellectual interests 
are served by a method which, after taking him through seven long 
chapters, wherein the ‘‘ elementary principles,’ and then the prob- 
lems of Freedom, Responsibility, and Conscience have been dis- 
cussed historically, critically, and with great detail, still has to tell 
him, on p. 349, when three-fourths of the book have been finished, 
that ‘‘ the definition of terms has thrown much light upon what the 
human mind means by morality, but it has not determined anything 
in regard to the nature of the highest good, or ideal end of con- 
duct.’” Hereupon, in Dr. Hyslop’s text, follows a classification of 
the ‘‘theories of morality,’’ whose sub-classes are thirteen in 
number; and only after the ‘‘ analytic method’’ has thus received 
such full justice does our author permit himself to go on to a posi- 
tive decision as to the respective merits of the views that fall under 
these thirteen sub-classes. Now, it is indeed doubtful whether one 
is altogether wise to appeal in this way to the ‘‘ patience’ of the 
undergraduate ; but, after all, every teacher must judge such things 
for himself. At all events, Dr. Hyslop’s student will be well intro- 
duced to the art of suspending his judgment. 

On the other hand, while Dr. Hyslop’s method is certainly un- 
favorable to giving any elementary student a ‘‘ synthetic’’ grasp of 
the connections of the subject, it is, in its decidedly thorough 
scrutiny of various points of view, in general most laboriously fair 
and judicial in tone; and herein, again, lies its strength, as a disci- 
pline in fair-mindedness, and an example of the judicial attitude. 
To be sure, it must be observed that the moments in Dr. Hyslop’s 
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text where he at length comes to a decision (as concerning freedom, 
pp. 190-219, or concerning the nature of morality, pp. 393-397) 
often leave us less satisfied with his actually stated reasons for just 
this decision than we had been with his foregoing statements of the 
views among which he decides. And here one does indeed come 
to doubt whether Dr. Hyslop has always really understood his 
opponents as well as he has meant to do. For example, in the 
matter of freedom, one feels a strong doubt whether Dr. Hyslop 
can have ever fully appreciated the case of the partisans of neces- 
sity as Spinoza or as Schopenhauer would conceive such case, when 
one finds our author at length deciding, on p. 204, against the 
‘‘objective determinist,’’ on the sole ground that if the latter 
‘* reduces all causation to the purely mechanical form he must deny 
the fact of deliberation, because the law of cause and effect requires 
an immediate nexus between the two terms ;’’ while ‘‘ on the other 
hand, if he admit the fact of deliberation, he must surrender his 
theory.’’ Surely one has stated in vain, with judicial coolness, the 
case of the ‘‘ objective determinist,’’ if one has not seen that the 
theory in question supposes deliberation to be a process subject to 
its own psychological necessities, like any other process. And if a 
theory has already supposed that psychological necessities are, at 
bottom, of the ‘‘mechanical’’ type, one has no more reason to 
give up this hypothesis on account of the existence of deliberation 
than in view of the existence of any other psychological process. 
I have sensory incitements a, 4, c, and they lead directly to acts, 
p, 9, 7, without intervening deliberation. So far I am on a rela- 
tively low level of psychical life. The ‘‘ objective determinist’’ 
thinks this to be a mechanical process. Later on there come to 
me the same or other stimuli. But my externally observable re- 
sponse is now very slow in coming. Within me I observe what I 
call deliberation. An external observer sees me apparently inac- 
tive. After a long time I respond to the stimuli, try acts so com- 
plex that nobody, in the present state of psychology, could have 
predicted their character. Is there here a process that you cannot 
interpret mechanically, even if you hold that the first process, that 
of prompt reaction to stimulus, was determined by conditions which 
are mechanical and outside of the subject’s consciousness? Not 
at all. The same reasons that impel you to call the first process 
mechanical may apply, quite as well, to the second process. One 
who deliberates is, from the determinist’s point of view, not sus- 
pending any causal nexus. All the while the supposably mechanical 
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processes are going on in his life. Acts, or their psychical equiva- 
lents, fill up all the intermediate stages during which he is supposed, 
by a superficial observer, to be inactive. Regard him, in a now 
customary fashion, as a psycho-physical mechanism, and you may 
affirm that all the while that he is said to be deliberating he is 
really engaged in motor processes,—just as genuinely such as would 
be his most active muscular contractions, only that these processes, 
by mutual interference, prevent any externally visible motor result 
excepting the attentively preserved agtitudes of deliberation. Is 
the supposed causal nexus of my activities, affirmed by an objective 
determinist, shown to be suspended because, while I deliberate, I 
do nothing more than knit my brow, move my eyes, or cross my 
legs, or sigh? No, just these ave the acts which outwardly express 
my deliberation, and the mechanical theory views ¢hese intermediate 
acts as necessarily determined, and as involving no suspension of 
causal nexus. On the other hand, if you regard a man’s mind in 
Herbartian fashion, as the conscious resultant of a mechanical inter- 
action of psychical elements, themselves largely existent outside of 
consciousness, then the fact of deliberation is once more just as 
easily, just as much, and just as little explained as is any other 
psychical process. The Vorste/lungsmassen act and react, until the 
decisive configuration occurs, and one’s mind is made up. That is 
the mechanical nexus supposed by such a determinist. This nexus 
is nowhere suspended. Such theories may be false, but the mere 
existence of deliberation cannot be quoted against doctrines which 
explicitly undertake to explain deliberation itself as a portion of a 
mechanical process. 

The present writer notes these imperfections in Dr. Hyslop’s 
argument about freedom as examples of the occasional speculative 
imperfections of our author’s method, and does so with all the 
more readiness because, in the end, he agrees with Dr. Hyslop in 
asserting the inadequacy of mechanism to express the ultimate 
nature of the conscious process, and because, although for other 
philosophical reasons than Dr. Hyslop here adduces, he would also 
hold that there exists in the universe a kind of freedom corre- 
sponding to what Dr. Hyslop skilfully defines as Velleity. More- 
over, much of the analysis in this chapter on Freedom is of an ex- 
cellent sort, and the chapter is well worth writing at atime like the 
present. But here, as elsewhere, the general judgment regarding 
the strength and the weakness of this volume seems to hold good: 
Dr. Hyslop’s conscientious and detailed analysis do honor to his 
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fairness, and make his work an extremely thoughtful one; but in 

matters that concern speculative skill of a constructive type this 

book is often, to the present reader’s mind, distinctly unsatisfactory. 
JosiAH Royce, 


A Sy.iaBus oF Eruics. By William M. Bryant, M.A., Instructor 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy, St. Louis Normal and High 
School. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1894. Pp. 82. 


Briefer, but in its chosen form more finished than the Syllabus 
of Professor Dewey, this little work, by the author of the treatise 
entitled ‘‘ The World Energy and its Self-Conservation,’’ and of 
several other philosophical essays, represents, with a somewhat 
individual and relatively independent development, an idealistic 
ethical theory. This sketch, the author tells us, ‘‘ has been pre- 
pared with a view to meeting the needs of the St. Louis Society of 
Pedagogy in so far as one of the Sections of that Society is organ- 
ized for the express purpose of studying Ethics.’’ The concept of 
‘* self-realization’’ is central in the discussion. ‘‘ Conscience is a 
fundamental aspect of mind in its totality’’ (p. 28), and so is no 
separate faculty. It develops with the whole mind, and is not an 
initially perfect guide. On the other hand (p. 34), ‘‘ Man (in so 
far as he is mind) must be conceived as descending from (that is, 
arising through, and constituting the culminating aspect of) the 
creative self-unfolding of the primal perfect mind,’’ and so ‘‘ must 
be credited with fundamentally the same characteristics as those 
inhering in the primal mind itself.’’ And ‘‘self-determination is 
the central characteristic of that mind.’’ In ‘‘ deliberation’ man 
learns to repeat this character of the primal mind; but delibera- 
tion, in its developed form, involves a conscious and as such a con- 
scientious conforming to law,—a submitting of conduct to reason. 
Accordingly (p. 40), ‘* Virtue consists in a normal /ife,—that is, it 
consists in practical and progressive conformity on the part of the 
individual to the universal norm or type of human life.’’ And this 
norm is of necessity identical with the ‘‘ divine law.’’ The specific 
virtues, on their subjective side, are defined as temperance, courage, 
and justice. The ‘‘ objective aspect of Ethics’’—#.¢., the theory of 
rights and duties in their social aspect—is discussed from p. 47 on. 
The little treatise is, to the present reviewer’s mind, a little too 
fond of an ineffectively abstract manner of statement, which is 
increased by the great brevity to which the author has here con- 
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demned himself. He would be more satisfactory were his state- 
ment lengthier and more concretely illustrated. 
JostaH Royce. 


MoRALITY AND RELIGION: Being the Kerr Lectures for 1893-94. 
By the Rev. James Kidd, B.D., Minister of Erskine Church, 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895. 


The Kerr Lectures are a foundation,in the United Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. They are delivered triennially by distinguished 
ministers of thisdenomination. It may be said at once that, if this 
course and that of Professor Orr, which preceded it, are to be 
taken as specimens of the work which the lectureship is to accom- 
plish, it will prove one of the most valuable foundations of the 
kind. The main characteristic of the book before us is its ana- 
lytical grasp. Mr. Kidd takes hold of a problem and does not let 
it go till he has surveyed it from almost every possible side. He 
also has ideas of his own with respect to it, and he holds by these 
with most admirable tenacity. 

The plan of the book is both simple and effective. In Part First, en- 
titled Morality, the author discusses ‘‘ Conduct and Motive ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Moral Ideal.’’ In Part Second, entitled Religion, he treats the Re- 
ligious Sentiment exhaustively. In Part Third he examines the rela- 
tions between Religion and Morality at length ; while in Part Fourth, 
which is more distinctively theological, he considers the ‘*‘ Testi» 
mony of Christ’’ in its bearings upon the subject under review. 
To readers of this JoURNAL, Parts First and Third are of most 
direct interest ; though, curiously enough, I am inclined to think 
that the best portions of the book are the Second and Fourth 
Parts. Here, in a semi-theological sphere, Mr. Kidd seems most 
at home, and speaks with greatest authority. Of these two portions 
the Second is better than the Fourth. It is less dogmatic, less 
sentimental. Probably many will be attracted by its criticism of 
recent Gifford lectures, and some will find themselves in substan- 
tial agreement with Mr. Kidd’s strictures. But, whether they agree 
or not, they will be compelled to admit that Mr. Kidd is a man to 
be reckoned with. His book is undoubtedly the most effective and 
authoritative statement on the subject it discusses which has yet 
been published. 

No one can fail to be struck by the independence, the character. 
istic caution, the wide learning, and the religious spirit of this new 
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writer. Perhaps he tends sometimes not to see the wood for the 
trees. But this is an occasional blemish only. It is much to be 
hoped that he will go on pursuing the investigations into which 
preparation for this lectureship has led him. Much still remains 
to be done, even although within the limits of a brief notice it is 
impossible to do anything like justice to the suggestiveness and, 
in some points, the natural sagacity displayed here. Mr. Kidd’s 
notable book ought to be read by all who interest themselves in 
this aspect of the subject. It is its own best commentary. 


R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


THE PaTHOLOoGy oF MinD: A Study of its Distempers, Deformities, 
and Disorders. By Henry Maudsley. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. 571. 


Dr. Maudsley concludes his interesting and suggestive study of 
the pathology of mind with a reference of an autobiographical 
character to the helplessness of the physician before the dark and 
discouraging problems of mental disease. 


“A physician who had spent his life in ministering to diseased minds might 
be excused if, asking himself at the end of it whether he had spent his life well, 
he accused the fortune of an evil hour which threw him on that track of work. 
He could not well help feeling something of bitterness in the certitude that one- 
half of the disease he had dealt with could never get well, and something of mis- 
giving in the reflection whether he had done real service to his kind by restoring 
the other half to do reproductive work. Nor would the scientific interest of his 
studies compensate entirely for the practical uncertainties, since their revelation of 
the structure of human nature might inspire a doubt whether, notwithstanding 
impassioned aims, pans of progress, endless pageants of self-illusions, its capa- 
city of degeneration did not equal, and might some day exceed, its capacity of 
development.” 


Whatever Dr. Maudsley’s personal feelings may be with reference 
to the manner in which he has spent his life, he may rest assured 
that the studious public will always be grateful to him for his un- 
wearied labors in the domain of mental disease. It is to be recol- 
lected that the pursuit of truth for its own sake is an ennobling 
occupation. Truth no doubt destroys many illusions, and some- 
times shatters our fondest hopes, but all these drawbacks are coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that it teaches and compels us to look at 
things as they really are. Illusions of all kinds place us in a false 
relation to the world, and are often the forerunners of real calami- 
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ties ; truth, on the other hand, however disappointing it may be, has 
at least the merit of helping us to adjust ourselves to the inevitable 
conditions of ourlot. Dr. Maudsley has undoubtedly spent his life 
wisely and well if he has placed one single stone upon the edifice 
of truth. It may not be the stone which we might like to see 
there, but if it is the stone which ought to be there, we must accept 
it at his hands with gratitude. 

The value of Dr. Maudsley’s volume to the non-medical reader 
lies in its earlier chapters. In these chapters he devotes himself to 
an examination of the various conditions which tend to produce 
insanity. These conditions he divides into two classes: sociologi- 
cal and biological. In our opinion, it might have been wise to 
include cosmical conditions. It is unquestionable, for instance, 
that the tendency to become insane is affected by variations of 
season and temperature. In France, according to the researches 
of Cazauvieilh, mental alienation descends to a minimum in the 
colder months; it commences rising in the spring, and, after a 
more or less feeble and ephemeral descent, attains its maximum in 
May or June. It is no doubt true that sociological conditions 
change with the change of the seasons, but it is hardly likely that 
the higher ratio of insanity in the spring and summer is entirely 
due to a mere variation of social circumstances. Attempts to 
commit suicide in England are also most prevalent in the summer 
months. The recently published volume of criminal statistics 
shows that attempts at suicide are at their lowest in January. As 
the spring advances they continue to increase and culminate in 
July, when the number is between two and three times as high as 
in January. In August the period of descent commences and goes 
on almost without interruption till the end of the year. 

In dealing with the social causes of insanity, Dr. Maudsley says 
that adverse social circumstances, acting in combination with indi- 
vidual conditions, have a powerful effect in augmenting the ratio of 
madness. It is interesting to observe that this is also the opinion 
of a government committee which has just presented a report to 
the Secretary of State on the conditions of English prison life. In 
a paragraph on prison dietary, the committee express the view that 
it is among prisoners who are most frequently subjected to a low 
and innutritious dietary that cases of mental instability and un- 
soundness are most commonly found. In a memorandum on the 
subject of insanity in prisons a member of the committee endeav- 
ors to minimize its extent. But the contents of this memorandum 
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will not bear examination. In the first place, the writer, in order 
to prove his case, assumes that there are more wandering lunatics at 
large now than twenty years ago. This assumption is contradicted 
by the facts of every-day experience, and also by public docu- 
ments, which conclusively show that there is a greater readiness to 
commit lunatics to asylums than existed a generation ago. The 
increased numbers of these inmates are an incontestable proof of 
this. In the second place, the writer omits all cases of lunacy 
which occur within a month after admission into prison. But, inas- 
much as three-fourths of the local prison population are committed 
to prison for less than a month, it is evident that all calculations 
based upon the omission of three-fourths of the facts must be abso- 
lutely fallacious. Finally, no account is taken of the effect of 
previous imprisonment in producing insanity, although the com- 
mittee emphatically state that it is among the previously impris- 
oned that mental instability and unsoundness are most commonly 
found. A reference to these facts is sufficient to show that the 
question of insanity in prisons deserved more careful examination 
than has been accorded to it by the writer of the memorandum. 

An examination of the conditions which tend to produce in- 
sanity is the only way to acquire a knowledge of the means by 
which this most fearful of all diseases may be avoided. Dr. 
Maudsley believes that the best preservative against madness is to 
possess what he describes as ‘‘a good, sound animality, a whole- 
some solidarity of body and mind.’’ This opinion at once brings 
the subject within the sphere of ethical considerations. A whole- 
some solidarity of body and mind can only be attained by the 
harmonious education and cultivation of all our faculties. Mental 
balance will tend to increase in proportion as practical efforts are 
made to realize this great end. It is only by efforts of this charac- 
ter that the tendency to degeneration in human nature can be pre- 
vented, in the words of Dr. Maudsley, from exceeding its capacity 
for development. 

W. D. Morrison. 


LONDON. 





THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN ALLARD: A PRIVATE Diary. Ed- 
ited by Garnet Smith. Macmillan & Co: London and New 


York, 1894. 


Whether this be a genuine Diary, of the Amiel type, or a book 
written by Mr. Smith, it possesses distinct interest. The diary 
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form has certain obvious advantages. Curiously maive statements 
are made which throw light, perhaps more unexpectedly than the 
author intended, upon the fundamental assumptions—mostly falla- 
cious—of pessimism. These may fairly be taken as affording com- 
pensation for the absence of anything like systematic treatment 
of the subject. The book is one to be dipped into occasionally 
rather than to be read straightforward in the ordinary manner. Its 
strength lies most of all in the extraordinary variety of information 
possessed by its author, and in the often luminous suggestions 
which he makes respecting the writers with whom he has familiar- 
ized himself. Some of his remarks about Marcus Aurelius and 
the Stoics, about Pascal, Hegel, and other notable thinkers are 
admirable, and show an unusual amount of insight. They are 
frequently put with a freedom from prepossession which is at once 
refreshing and stimulating. 

To the ethical student the most attractive feature of the work 
will most probably be found in the witness which it half uncon- 
sciously bears to the essential unreasonableness of melancholy. 
Passage after passage of this nature might be quoted, but one or 
two specimens must suffice: ‘‘ Beauty is but an accidental, mo 
mentary harmony in a world of almost constant discord, and woe 
to him who cannot make shift to endure the discord.’’ ‘‘To be 
a man is to be self-conscious; and to be self-conscious is to be 
diseased.’’ ‘* Pectus facit theologum ; it was the heart that made me 
a Christian—though a Christian without a creed. Solitude was 
best, deata solitudo—sola beatitudo.’’ The interest of the work is 
literary rather than philosophical ; but it is well worth perusing, and 
it can be kept beside one for reference—which is more than can be 


said for most of its kind. 
R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


Law IN A Free State. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. ix., 312. 


The author’s preface is characteristic and worth quoting. 


“‘ Twenty years ago I took a census of the individualists in this country, and 
I found that they could all be seated comfortably in a Bayswater bus. Twelve 
years ago I took another, and I found that their number had increased to about 
three hundred. This increase I attributed mainly to the teachings of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. At the present time the individualists of England may be counted 
by thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands. I attribute this further increase 
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partly to the same cause, partly to the efforts of the Personal Rights Defence 
Association and the Liberty and Property Defence League, and partly to the 
visible effects of the practical State Socialism of the Legislature.” 


Mr. Donisthorpe addresses himself to those who have not yet 
found salvation in philosophical anarchy,—that is, those who 
although sufficiently ‘‘ English’’ to prefer liberty are inconsistent 
enough to look to Socialism as a nearer means for certainends. At 
the same time he admits that there are many “‘ nuts’’ which individ- 
ualists find it very hard to crack: these essays, therefore, are offered 
as ‘‘ nut-crackers’’ for the use of individualists. ‘‘ Certain individ- 
ualists of the absolute sort propose to solve all social problems by 
applying the principle of liberty. But there they rest. They will 
not, or cannot, tell us how to do it.’’ And certainly the author has 
deserved well of the public—it may be of Socialists—in showing us 
individualism at work. As to whether he has succeeded in making 
the ‘‘system’’ more reasonable or more attractive, opinions may well 
differ. If any one thinks that ‘‘ revolution’’ is all on the side of 
Socialism, a glance at Mr. Donisthorpe’s chapter on marriage would 
convince him that the individualist can ‘‘ go one better’’ than any 
‘social democrat.’’ It is certainly interesting to find such an ex- 
treme left to the ‘‘ Liberty and Property Defence League :’’ but it is 
not the first time that the principle of liberty has been found to do 
duty for social and political ‘‘extremes.’’ Mr. Donisthorpe would 
in any case be a dangerous as well as an uncertain ally. It looks as 
if individualists of his type might find a hansom cab quite roomy. 
He throws over Mr. Herbert and others of the true faith, now for 
going too far (as in ‘‘ voluntary taxation’’), now for not going far 
enough (as in the conception of marriage): it seems only right and 
proper that individualists should differ, but Mr. Donisthorpe con- 
siders these and other ‘‘ relapses’ as only incidental to the transi- 
tional period through which we are passing on our road to a society 
‘‘which will be held together (sic) on the principle of absolute 
philosophical anarchy.”’ 

What, then, is the principle of ‘‘ philosophic anarchy’’? It is 
never explicitly stated, but it may be found in the following state- 
ments gathered at random: : 


“The whole duty of man is his duty to himself. Every apparent duty to 
others is merely derivative; and the duty of the citizen to obey the law is merely 
based on the self-regarding prudence which warns him not to resist an overpow- 
ering force’ (p. 127). “Do not lie. Do not steal. Do not hurt your neigh- 
bor’s feelings without cause. And why not? Because, as a general rule, it will 
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not pay” (p. 74). ‘“ Why should I conform to its dictates (justice)? Because 
it isa virtue? Nonsense: because it is expedient. Why should I tell the truth? 
There is no reason why, except that it is expedient for me, as I know from ex- 
perience. There is no baser form of lying than fly-fishing. Is it wrong? No. 
Why not? Because I do not ask the fishes to trust me in the future. That is 


why”’ (p. 113). 


Mr. Donisthorpe may be satisfied that he has established his claim 
to be a consistent follower of Hobbes: it was not even necessary 
to revive the theory of the Social Compact. This being the moral 
basis of individualism, it would seem superfluous to try and obtain 
some principle which should serve as ‘‘a guide to the solution of 
political questions.’’ The author finds one, however, in ‘‘ the grand 
doctrine of political liberty,—that every citizen should be allowed 
the fullest and widest possible freedom in all things, so long as he 
or she does not infringe on the equal freedom of fellow-citizens.’’ 
Mr. Donisthorpe does not seem to see that ‘‘ citizen’’ and ‘‘ equal 
freedom of fellow-citizens’’ are not provided for in his philosophy. 
However, he triumphantly advances this principle as a ‘‘ solution,”’ 
for example, of marriage,—which, in a sense, it certainly is. 

It is a little late in the day to criticise the implications of Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s somewhat naive individualism ; nor can he be said to 
have succeeded in making a ‘‘ consistent individualism’’ consistent 
with itself, though he has thrown much humor into the attempt. 
‘¢ The Woes of a Politician,’’ with which he concludes his volume, 
suggest that he is not too satisfied with it himself. A writer who is 
not conscious of a distinction between the ideas of the ‘‘ State’’ and 
** Society,’’ or of the ‘‘ State’’ and ‘‘ Government,”’ is not likely to 
be very coherent, or very instructive, however amusing the spec- 
tacle of ‘‘the State’’ as a kind of ‘‘Aunt Sally’’ for Mr. Donis- 
thorpe’s gibes may be. (It is the Great National Pickpocket, he 
says, in one place: only the State, he tells us, could invent the 
word ‘‘ Analyst.’’) 

Hopeless as the author is on the ground of principle, he is really 
not much more helpful either in his view of social development or 
of modern social policy. Occasionally he makes a real point (after 
Mr. Spencer), in showing how machinery may often give a new 
occasion to old evils; but just as he conceives of Socialism as mere 
restriction, he rarely regards individualism as anything higher than 
mere liberty. Thus conceived, Socialism and Individualism are 
equally vicious abstractions, and have no moral significance at all. 
If individualism does not result in a higher form of social order, 
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and if Socialism does not yield an increase and extension of liberty 
and individual development, they equally err in regarding the State 
“* not as a society organic to good life, but as a machine subservient 
to individual’s needs gua individual.’’ Mr. Donisthorpe fails to 
recognize that ‘‘ organization’ and ‘‘liberty’’ (in his sense) are 
merely means to an end that can be defined indifferently, but not 
exclusively, in terms of either individual or social progress; at 
any rate, an end which can only be secured through the medium of 
the State as representating society organized for the attainment of 
the common good. The kind and the amount of liberty and ‘‘or- 
ganization’’ that are required can only be measured by the needs of 
human progress as a whole at any time, and the sovereign condition 
of human progress is the development of character. But the author 
gives us no measure either of ‘‘ restriction’ or of ‘liberty.’’ 

For the rest, Mr. Donisthorpe admits that ‘‘no one with the 
smallest claim to attention has been known to affirm that this or 
any other nation is yet ripe for the abolition of the State,’’ or 
‘that ‘No Government’ is not a sufficient practical rule for us at 
the present time.’’ It is from this point of view that he considers 
‘the Duties of the State’’ and the ‘‘ Limits of Liberty.’’ ‘‘ Duties’’ 
and ‘‘ Limits’’ are only ‘‘ transitory’’ conceptions destined to pass 
away with ‘‘the State.’’ Under the first head, Mr. Donisthorpe 
surveys the functions that are or may be appropriated by the State ; 
the treatment is unmethodical, and loses itself in digressions; it 
certainly (and naturally) fails to give us any clear line of demarcation 
between the things that are the ‘‘State’s’’ and the things that are 
the ‘‘Individual’s.’’ It is noticeable that Mr. Donisthorpe does 
not consider that the method of raising taxation by “ the circula- 
tion of the hat’’ is adequate at any rate to a ‘‘transition.’’ As far 
as we can judge, he would restrict the ‘‘ transitional’ duties of the 
State to the maintenance of an army and navy, courts of justice, 
and a police force. He would abolish the post-office, but con- 
cedes (with reluctance) that ‘‘the criminal department will for 
some time yet remain socialistic.’’ (Crime is another transitional 
conception.) With regard to the ‘‘ Limits of Liberty,’’ the author 
admits again that ‘‘ we cannot draw a hard and fast line between 
the proper field of State interference and the field sacred to indi- 
vidual freedom.’’ We must rest content with ‘‘ those middle prin- 
ciples which originate in expedience and are verified by experi- 
ence ;’’ and all history ‘‘teaches us that there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to remove the restrictions placed by the State 
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on the absolute liberty of its citizens.’’ But Mr. Donisthorpe 
fails to recognize a distinction which would put his appeal to ex- 
perience in another light. The kind of restriction which the State 
has removed has no relation to the kind of restriction which the 
State has (as a matter of history) an ‘‘ increasing tendency to im- 
pose.”’ An argument against ‘‘ Factory Legislation’’ which rests 
upon an appeal to the experience of ‘‘Sumptuary’’ legislation is 
singularly inappropriate. Of the remaining essays, the chapter on 
‘¢ Adulteration’’ contains some good, if somewhat inconclusive, in- 
stances of the imperfections of legislators and the frailties of in- 
spectors,—in fact, of ‘‘ officialdom,’’ generally ; it is in this refer- 
ence that the individualist’s hostility to the ‘‘State’’ (meaning 
‘*executive’’) has good sense and is never inopportune. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Education and Instruction’’ is excellent. Mr. Donis- 
thorpe gives it an unexpected connection with his main argument 
by the triumphant demonstration, that in supporting a British 
museum which arranges cats upon principles of natural selection, 
socialists are ‘‘ taxing themselves for the teaching of individual- 
ism,’’ and are committing ‘‘a petty fraud upon the simple tax- 
payers.’’ The chapter on ‘‘ Marriage’’ cannot be summarized 
without injustice. Some people might call it fantastic, others 
absurd, but no one can fail to admire its frankness and vigor 


and ability. The chapter on ‘‘the Status of Children,’’ if less 
exciting, is equally suggestive and certainly more practical. ‘‘ The 
Future of Labor’’ contains a further explanation and indication 


, 


of the author’s theory of ‘‘ Labor Capitalization,’’ and whatever 
may be the difficulties in its application, the principle is one which 
must be somehow or other embodied in any ‘‘ future of labor.’’ 
«* All (that the principle) asks is that the worker shall cease to sell 
himself by time for any kind of work, with his eyes shut, to any 
employer who chooses to engage him, and that he shall in future be 
responsible for the work at which he labors.’’ Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
peculiar setting of this principle is certainly much more suggestive 
and distinctive than it appears at first sight. ‘‘ The Woes of a Poli- 
tician” read almost like a palinode: anyhow, they should not be 
taken as an example of the author’s humor at its best. 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s book is often diverting, occasionally sug- 
gestive, at all times perverse, but allowance ought to be made for 
the difficulties of an ‘‘ anarch’’ whose ‘‘ time has not yet come.”’ 

SIDNEY BALL. 

ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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THE Evo.uTion oF InNpustry. By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., 
D.Sc. London: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


‘*Both politicians and economists are beginning to recognize, 
although in a somewhat vague manner, that industrial society will 
not permanently remain without a systematic organization, and, 
further, that the mere conflict of private interests will never pro- 
duce a well-ordered commonwealth of labor’’ (p. 241). Dr. Dyer’s 
book is a description and an estimate of the various forces which 
are making towards a systematic organization of industry, and 
forms the most serviceable general introduction to the study of 
modern industrial development which I have seen. The introduc- 
tory chapter, in which Dr. Dyer lays down the physical and biologi- 
cal bases of social progress, contains a sound and philosophic state- 
ment of certain orders of fact which have been either ignored by 
‘¢ progressive’ thinkers or have been mishandled by writers of the 
calibre of Mr. Kidd. The physical laws which underlie the rela- 
tions of effort and satisfaction, and which form a ‘‘ natural’’ deter- 
minant of the reward of labor, the biological laws which require 
the maintenance of ‘natural selection’? under rational human 
conditions, are enforced with great vigor by Dr. Dyer, who estab- 
lishes their consistency with the ethical conditions of a progressive 
society. The use of certain scientific and philosophic formule 
in his opening pages indeed promise a somewhat deeper and subtler 
treatment of social forces than is actually presented in the body of 
the book, which is occupied by a wide and very lucid general de- 
scription of modern industrial movements, adapted rather to the 
intellectual stand-point of the ‘‘ general reader’’ than to that of 
the close student of ‘‘economics.’’ Not that the latter, who is 
commonly a narrow specialist, will not learn much from the out- 
spoken criticism and large-minded interpretation which Dr. Dyer 
adopts. His insistence upon the futility of a Science of Economics 
which endeavors unscientifically to isolate phenomena connected 
with production of material wealth, and upon the subordination 
not merely of the practical side, the art of economics, but of the 
theoretic side, the interpretation of facts, to a wide human science, 
might well occupy the attention of those who imagine that the 
scope and method of economic science have been clearly and finally 
determined. The greater part of Dr. Dyer’s work, however, is 
devoted to a description of the different movements making for 
integration of industry and a statement of the chief problems 
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involved in their organization. The following statement of his gen- 
eral view will indicate his method: ‘‘A careful study will show 
that individualism, co-operation, trade-unionism, and the various 
forms of municipal and State control are alike necessary for the 
social and industrial organization of the future; and although, in 
some respects, they may seem to be opposed, they are all tending 
to a state of society in which the welfare of all the members will 
be the chief object kept in view, and under which the conditions 
will allow, at least in the artistic products, the free play of indi- 
viduality, and without which there can be no real pleasure to the 
workers.’’ In his separate estimate of these various tendencies, 
Dr. Dyer seems to me to assign excessive value to the experiments 
in co-operative workshops and to the several forms of * profit- 
sharing ;’’ animated by a general idea that all these things are 
making ‘‘in the right direction’’ by giving a stronger economic 
position to the workers, he slurs over the essential difficulties which 
arise from the establishment of sectional ‘‘ vested interests’? which 
are likely to clash with the general social interest in various ways. 
Even in his treatment of industrial training and his interesting 
chapter on Industrial Guilds, one does not always feel sure that Dr. 
Dyer has a very clear conception of the unity of what one may be 
allowed to call ‘‘ the industrial organism.’’ For example, on page 
236 he wishes to make ‘‘the conditions of work and of the work- 
ers the basis of all our proposals and actions,’’ while on page 279 
he adopts what is surely the sounder position that ‘‘ the true start- 
ing-point of economics is the qualitative development of con- 
sumption by the great masses of the people.’’ Practically there is 
no inconsistency between the two positions, but logically we 
must assign to consumption rather than to production the chief part 
as generator and determinant of reform forces. It is interesting 
to recognize how strongly not only the spirit but the practical pro- 
posals of Ruskin have influenced Dr. Dyer, whose idea of the 
development of Trade-Unions and Boards of Conciliation into 
permanent and powerful Guilds for the ordering of work and the 
determination of wages and hours of labor follows clearly the out- 
lines, though not the details, of Ruskin’s suggestions. It is right 
to say that Dr. Dyer is alive to certain dangers of sectional action. 
‘* At the same time care must be taken that they do not degenerate 
into narrow castes, which not only sacrifice the individuality and 
variety of their members, but also laminate society into disordered 
strata.”’ 
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On one ‘‘economic point’’ I cannot agree with Dr. Dyer. In 
his right and reasonable zeal for improved efficiency of labor he 
repeats the commonly-accepted dogma that ‘‘ without increased 
production or greater economy and efficiency, a general rise of 
wages or return to all concerned is impossible’ (p. 101). The 
same notion underlies an argument on page 224. It is, of course, 
true that ‘‘all concerned’’ cannot be gainers unless the product is 
increased ; but it is not true that a general rise of wages is absolutely 
conditioned by a rise of efficiency, so long as there exists any 
economic rent of land or any monopoly elements in high interest 
or high profits which successful organization of labor might con- 
vert into wages. It is important to recognize that these monopoly 
elements, forming a ‘‘ surplus’ which in competitive trade falls to 
the strongest party, prevent the complete harmonizing of the inter- 
ests of capital and labor which otherwise might come from a more 
intelligent understanding of the common interests and a habit of 
working together so as to secure them. Setting aside certain small 
points of disagreement, I cannot speak too highly of the interpre- 
tation of industrial forces in Dr. Dyer’s work. It is clear, compre- 
hensive, and interesting ; and, while the author is in strong sympathy 
with what may be called ‘‘ progressive Socialism,’’ he nowhere 
assigns an undue power to collective action, always recognizing as 
the true criterion of social progress the increase of individuality in 
the members of society. 


Joun A. Hopson. 
LONDON. 


ComTE, MILL, AND SPENCER: An Outline of Philosophy. By 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: 
James MacLehose & Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
Pp. xx., 302. 


The title of this book is, I think, unfortunate, if not somewhat 
misleading. It certainly would not lead us to expect ‘‘an intro- 
duction to philosophy as a whole,’’ which, according to the preface, 
the book is meant to be. It is also difficult to see why the name 
of Kant in particular should be omitted, seeing that the greater 
part of the book is taken up with an account and criticism of his 
views. 

To write an introduction to philosophy as a whole, which may 
with advantage be placed in the hands of beginners, is certainly a 
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task of great difficulty. In the case of a subject which is at once 
so complex and so wide, it seems almost impossible, within the 
compass which Professor Watson has allowed himself in the present 
work, to combine a clear analysis and statement of separate points, 
such as beginners can appreciate, with the philosophic unity and 
compactness which are necessary to make the subject as a whole 
intelligible. In most text-books, the latter, though implicitly 
present, is from the point of view of the reader subordinated to 
the former. And the more complex the subject, the greater would 
appear to be the difficulty of giving the beginner a true view of the 
trees and the wood. Professor Watson’s book, though it may not 
possess the charm of novelty for some readers, is eminently clear 
and readable; it is a book which attests on every page the ability 
of the author to present his subject in a lucid and attractive way. 
I think, however, that it would be very helpful to the reader, and 
especially to the beginner, if the author indicated more clearly 
what the connection is between different parts of his treatment. In 
the preface, certainly, we are told that the method followed ‘‘ is to 
attempt to show that the ideas which lie at the basis of Mathemat- 
ics, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, Religion and Art 
[why not Theology and Aésthetics?] are related to each other as 
developing forms or phases of one idea,—the idea of self-conscious 
Reason.’’ Again, on page 20, we are told that ‘‘ existence may 
roughly be divided into the three great related spheres of Nature, 
Mind, and God (whatever these may ultimately be found to 
mean).’’ We are told so, and that is all. On the whole, the book, 
able in most of its parts though it is, strikes us as a collection 
of lectures, connected certainly by an underlying unity of view, 
but written without reference to a progressive unity of treatment. 
The chapter on Religion, in particular, is very meagre and inade- 
quate. Indeed, it is hardly on the subject at all. It seems to 
have been tacked on to give the book a kind of superficial com- 
pleteness. To what the author calls the ‘‘ Philosophy of Nature’ 
107 pages are devoted; to the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind,’’ 44; to 
‘¢ Moral Philosophy,’’ 87, and to the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Abso- 
lute’ (Religion and Art) only 21 pages. 

There is one other more special criticism with regard to the 
connection of parts which I venture to make. I would suggest 
that the ‘‘ Philosophy of Nature’’ as dealt with by Professor Wat- 
son is but a part of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind.’’ Under the title 
‘¢ Philosophy of Nature’’ he discusses the question of the possibility 
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of a mathematical, physical, and biological knowledge of nature, 
which he says is but the general question of the possibility of a 
real knowledge of nature, put in a special way. In his ‘ Philos- 
ophy of Mind’’ he merely discusses the more general question of 
the relation of subject and object. Such a distinction is, at least 
without further explanation, somewhat confusing. The theory 
which Professor Watson upholds is that which he calls Intellectual 
Idealism, the theory, viz., that knowledge and morality are but 
deeper interpretations of nature; mind and matter, reason and 
desire, though opposed to a superficial observer, are really one in 
principle. This view he enforces not by an immediate appeal to 
facts, but ‘‘ partly out of respect for their eminence and partly as 
a means of orientation’’ both for himself and the students under 
his charge, by an examination of the views of Mill, Comte, 
Spencer, Darwin, and Kant (the two latter are included in the 
preface). 

The first and second chapters are general and introductory. The 
first deals with the ‘‘ problem of philosophy,’’ which is shown to 
be different from that of the Sciences. The Sciences never ask 
whether the principles upon which they rest are principles of reality 
or not, or else assume that they are. Philosophy has to take up 
this problem, and as such does not deal primarily with objects, but 
with the knowledge of them. The second chapter is devoted to a 
criticism of Comte’s general position. This, according to the 
author, is necessary at this stage, because there are some thinkers 
who maintain ‘‘ that man is by the very nature of his faculties for- 
ever incapable of knowing reality as it ultimately is; and it is, 
therefore, thought advisable to begin by asking whether this scep- 
tical attitude in regard to the object of philosophy has any rational 
foundation, or whether it does not rather rest upon an untenable 
assumption.’’ I am not sure, however, that this chapter would not 
fall more naturally under the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind,”’ seeing that 
there we have the same problem dealt with, only more exhaustively. 

In the next chapters, which treat of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Nature,’’ 
we have the Idealistic Theory set forth, as has already been pointed 
out, in greater detail. ‘The views examined and combated in this 
part are mainly those of Mill (in Mathematics and Physics) and 
Darwin (in Biology). 

In the one chapter on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind,’’ Spencer’s view 
of the relation of subject and object is criticised with great acute- 
ness and force. Some portions of the chapter, however, seem to 
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lack the precision and clearness which mark other parts of the 
work. The author (on pages 171, 172, ¢.g.) does not sufficiently 
distinguish between a feeling and the consciousness of it, or rather, 
in emphasizing their connection, tends to ignore their differetice. 
*«Tf the life of consciousness as it exists in man presupposes the 
life of sensation and impulse, it is plain that any attempt to isolate 
the conscious subject from the sensitive subject must result in emp- 
tying consciousness of all content. For in his sensitive life man 
expresses the life which pervades and gives meaning to all objective 
existence.’’ ‘‘If in the sensitive life the objective world as a 
whole is implied, to turn away from sensation is to turn away from 
the objective world.’’ All this is perfectly true; sensation is a 
condition of consciousness, but it is not its content, as the first 
sentence in the above quotation implies, or, at least, may be made 
to imply. The author is fully aware of the distinction, but does 
not at all times make it clear. 

The next chapters deal with Morality. That on ‘‘ Duty,’’ though 
full of good matter, is, I think, the loosest in the book. The main 
conception is the same, viz., that Desire is not opposed to Reason, 
but is the condition of the self-realization of Reason. The oppo- 
sition of good and evil is not an opposition of nature and spirit, 
of particular and universal, but of spirit and spirit, or of universal 
and particular made universal. The treatment is wanting in com- 
pactness, however, and contains much useless repetition. 

The remainder of the book is an account and criticism of Kant’s 
views, and, as the author says, is little more than a condensation of 
parts of the Master of Balliol’s well-known work on Kant. The 
book as a whole, indeed, may and ought to be welcomed as an 
able and reliable introduction to the larger work of Caird on Kant. 
As such an introduction it will supply a much-felt want in our col- 
leges, and will be found useful by many teachers and students. 


E. Keri Evans. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR, WALES. 


Joun Sruart Mitt: A Stupy or His PuitosopHy. By Charles 
Douglas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy and Assist- 
ant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1895. Pp. xv., 274. 


Dr. Douglas’s little book is a sympathetic attempt to elucidate 
certain aspects of Mill’s thought. As he not unjustly complains, 
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the criticism to which Mill has been subjected has too often been 
‘rather a controversial disproof of certain theories, common to 
him with other writers, than an attempt to discover the distinctive 
ways of thinking to which his philosophy owes its special interest’ 
(p. 2). The significance of his work Dr. Douglas finds in the 
growth of idealistic elements upon the uncongenial soil of indi- 
vidualistic empiricism. Instead, therefore, of treating such points 
as Mill’s admission of a permanent self or of qualitative distinctions 
among pleasures as mere inconsistencies, to be forthwith hurled at 
his head, we are asked to regard them as the expression of the 
really vital and progressive tendencies of his thought, which in- 
deed he did little or nothing to harmonize with the rigid outlines 
of his inherited system. Undoubtedly, in the case of Mill es- 
pecially, the gladiatorial method of criticism is as unprofitable as 
it is easy. The sympathetic critic, however, who would take his 
subject by the hand and convict him against himself of being after 
all a child of light, is liable to dangers of his own, which militate 
as much against historical accuracy as does the polemical attitude. 
He is apt to persuade himself that there are signs of repentance 
where none really exist. Dr. Douglas has on the whole avoided 
the mistake of reading into his subject more than can fairly be 
found there. But exception must be taken to the representation of 
Mill’s denial of the separate existence of the concept as an indica- 
tion of freedom from ‘‘ epistemological individualism’’ (p. <3). 
The denial does not occur ‘‘in his discussion of judgment,’’ and 
it is not in favor of ‘‘the synthesis of judgment’’ but of the con- 
crete image that Mill would abolish the concept as a separate 
existence. Nor is it necessary to explain Mill’s defence of intro- 
spective psychology by any special regard for the value of personal 
life. 

As Dr. Douglas rightly perceives Mill’s chief interest was an 
ethical one, and accordingly more than half of his book is con- 
cerned with Mill’s practical philosophy. It would have been well, 
both here and elsewhere, if Dr. Douglas had carried his own 
analysis a little further. Thus, we certainly cannot regard the very 
rhetorical and metaphorical quotation from Bentham as a statement 
of psychological Hedonism which ‘left nothing to be desired or 
achieved in the way of definiteness or thoroughness’’ (pp. 84-85). 
Further explanation, too, might have been given of the meaning 
attached to such general terms as ‘‘ Idealism’’ and ‘‘ Individualism.” 
In conclusion, I cannot better characterize the general spirit of the 
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work before me than in the words which its author applies to Mill, 


as ‘‘eminently free, fair, and candid.’’ 
JAMEs GIBSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


A CoMPANION TO PiaTo’s RepusLic. By Bernard Bosanquet. 
London: Rivington, Percival & Co., 1895. 


In his Preface, Mr. Bosanquet tells us that the idea of writing 
this volume was suggested to him by.Mr. Walter Leaf’s ‘‘ Com- 
panion to the Iliad.’’ The commentary is intended for English 
readers, and primarily for University Extension students, and it 
is based accordingly upon Davies and Vaughan’s translation, not 
upon the Greek text. It is surprising to find that the class of 
students Mr. Bosanquet has in view take so much interest in Plato ; 
but it is not unnatural after all, and it is certainly gratifying to all 
who believe that Greek philosophy is still a living power. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this is merely a popular 
handbook of the common type. The Platonic student who can 
learn nothing from this little book is either to be envied or pitied. 
And the book is a model of style. Mr. Bosanquet’s careful diction, 
which makes his writing so difficult to some and so luminous to 
others, stands him in good stead as an interpreter. Plato is himself 
the master of this style, and he often seems to be saying nothing 
in particular when he is really making a great revolution in phi- 
losophy. 

It is impossible to say anything worth saying about an ancient 
philosopher without reference to the times in which he lived. Phi- 
losophy makes profession of detachment from its surroundings: 
but, just for that reason, we must know the surroundings from which 
it is detached. Mr. Bosanquet’s interpretation of Plato has plenty 
of background, and many of his remarks throw fresh light on the 
Athens of Plato’s time. Take this on the fourth century B.c. 
The word decadence ‘‘ only applies to it in that liberal spirit in 
which speculation marks a decadence compared with action, or 
saintliness compared with citizenship’ (p. 2). Or this on the 
Sophists: ‘‘To ask a fee for such teaching was, therefore, to a 
Greek gentleman, much what it would be to-day for a man to re- 
quire payment for his talk at a party.’’ Or again: ‘‘ Plato seems 
to have lived at the right moment to seize the connection between 
the magic of savagery and the sacerdotalism of civilized society’’ 
(p. 76). The book is full of such suggestive sentences as these. 
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Every one will wish to know Mr. Bosanquet’s view of the 
‘‘ Theory of Ideas.’’ Those who look for a convenient formula in 
which to sum it up and pack it away with other philosophic lumber 
of the like sort will be disappointed. Mr. Bosanquet has been 
content with trying to explain to us what Plato really meant to say. 
But the drift of his interpretation may be gathered from such sen- 
tences as these: ‘‘ The sharp separation between one and another 
use of the word ‘ form’ or ‘ idea’ is wholly artificial’ (p. 80). ‘‘To 
isolate all texts which seem to have a mythical sense, and say that 
Plato’s doctrine must be determined by them alone, is a mutilation 
of the data by which the hypothesis should be tested’’ (p. 141). 
‘*It is all-important to read Plato’s text as simply and correctly as 
possible, interpreting it in the first instance by the primary require- 
ments of philosophical thought, and dismissing from our minds the 
conceptions which have been derived from Aristotle’s account of 
the doctrine, from clearly mythical passages in Plato himself (as in 
the myth of the ‘ Phzdrus’), and from vague echoes of Kantian 
‘ things-in-themselves’’’ (p. 206). Most significant of all, per- 
haps, is the reference to ‘‘ the materialized image of, so to speak, 
a common-sense earth and a philosophic heaven, which disfigures 
the whole current interpretation of Plato’’ (p. 217). 

Every student of Plato will differ from Mr. Bosanquet here and 
there, but all must admit that his work is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the subject that has been made for a long time. 

JouN BuRNET. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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